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Implications for the Teacher of Recent 
Research in High School Reading 


THEOopoRE L. HArRIs 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
xx 


URING the past twenty years, high school teachers have be- 

come increasingly aware of the importance of examining and 
attacking reading problems at this level. Professional students of 
reading have likewise been at work upon high school reading prob- 
lems. The efforts of both groups have led to the publication of 
many reports of their thinking and research in professional jour- 
nals, monographs, and books. The rate of appearance of such 
materials, the wide variety of topics considered, and the great 
number of sources in which these materials appear are enough to 
bewilder the high school teacher who is genuinely interested in 
understanding high school reading problems and in doing some- 
thing about them. 

Indeed, there appear to be further complications. As Scott re- 
cently noted in an article entitled “A ‘Forest’ View of Present Re- 
search in Reading” [35], the research literature is not only vo- 
luminous, but among other things is fragmentary and unrelated, 
is heavily oriented toward the content, methods and mechanics of 
reading rather than toward basic theoretical problems, varies in 
quality and importance, and is frequently inconclusive and limited. 
However, Scott concludes his discussion on a positive note, pointing 
out that “with proper tending, pruning and thinning, it [the 
forest of research in reading] can be greatly enhanced in value.” 
[35:213] 

In a similar vein, it is the purpose of this article to examine 
the nature and direction of research in reading at the high school 
level in the past half dozen years. Illustrative examples and tech- 
niques of research will be noted and an attempt made to stimulate 
a questioning attitude toward research and toward problems in 
reading at the high school level which need further investigation. 
No attempt will be made to make comprehensive reviews such as 
are given in the sources indicated below.! 


1Two valuable bibliographical sources exist for the teacher who wishes to locate 
recent research in reading. One of these is Gray’s “Summary of Investigations in Read- 
ing’’ [16] which appears yearly in the Journal of Educational Research. These sum- 
maries contain annotations of all studies reviewed, with frequent helpful discussions of 
their significance. A second useful source is the review of “Language Arts and Fine 
Arts’”” [20] which appears every three years in the Review of Educational Research. 
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TYpEs OF PROBLEMS EMPHASIZED IN RECENT RESEARCH 


While there is a wide range of problems treated in recent re- 
search, there are also certain areas or groupings in which more 
studies have appeared than others. Three groupings are especially 
prominent: (1) reports of programs for the improvement of read- 
ing; (2) studies of reading interests and of the effects of various 
mass media of communication upon reading interests, habits and 
attitudes; and (3) studies of reading tests, including their inter- 
pretation, their application and their construction. In addition 
to these emphases, or in some cases in connection with them, 
fewer research studies have investigated perceptual, physical, and 
personality factors in relation to reading; vocabulary development; 
readability; the relation to reading comprehension to intelligence; 
and other more specific problems. 

In the examination of recent research in these groupings and 
topics, attention will be directed primarily toward these questions: 
(1) What kinds of problems have been studied? (2) How were 
they studied? (3) What are the implications of such studies for 
the high school teacher? 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


A substantial number of studies continue to appear which de- 
scribe reading programs which are being conducted at the high 
school level. Such studies typically report in some detail the pro- 
cedures employed, which vary greatly, and likewise usually report 
substantial gains. These studies include classroom adaptations to 
particular reading problems and descriptions of those adjustments 
made by specialized personnel. 

How high school students may be helped in improving their 
reading through classes adjusted to their needs is illustrated by 
articles by Trimmer and Corman [42], by Swenby and Zielsdorf 
[40] and by Williams [43]. These articles describe the varied ap- 
proaches needed in individualizing the work in reading, while 
others by Fisher [12] and by Delacato and Delacato [9] indicate the 
more elaborate adjustments needed in dealing with delinquent 
and emotionally disturbed boys who have reading problems. Each 

A second type of source is helpful in providing a background for the high school 
teacher in understanding high school reading problems and in interpreting current 
research. This is the professional study of secondary-school reading problems found 
in reports of national committees and in texts. Illustrative sources of this type are: Gray 
(ed.), Reading in General Education [14]; Gray (ed.), Reading in High School and 
College [15]; Bond and Bond, Developmental Reading in the High School [5]; and 
Strang, McCullough, and Traxler, Problems in the Improvement of Reading, Second Ed. 


[39]. Such sources cite a number of reports on high school reading problems at re- 
gional, state, and local levels. 
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of these studies reports gains on reading tests by significant pro- 
portions of their groups. What should one conclude from this? 

One implication that might be drawn from studies of this 
nature is that improvement in reading may be expected when the 
reading problems of students are identified and appropriate in- 
structional adjustments are made to these problems. While there 
is considerable general support for this interpretation, it is difh- 
cult to appraise the amount of gain, its persistance or its signifi- 
cance unless certain controls are exercised. Research controls in- 
clude such factors as matching experimental and control groups, 
correcting test scores for chance factors, and validating test scores 
against teacher’s judgments. The importance of such controls is 
nicely illustrated by a tongue-in-cheek experiment reported by 
Murphy and Davis [29]. Giving the Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
to 393 pupils in grades 10 and 11, the authors selected 47 pupils 
with the lowest scores for a special remedial program. Upon re- 
testing, pupils showed an average gain of 2.7 grades. How much 
confidence might one have in the significance of these gains? Very 
little, according to the authors, since neither the original nor the 
retest scores were corrected for chance, nor were the test results 
checked against the teachers’ judgments of the students’ reading 
abilities. One’s remaining degree of confidence concerning these 
gains is really shaken to learn, however, that the “remedial pro- 
gram” consisted of a ten-minute pep-talk on how to make good 
scores on this reading test! Clearly, we need continued descrip- 
tions of reading improvement programs at the high school level. 
We also need further planning and reporting of carefully con- 
trolled experiments to give us greater insight into the direction 
and amount of improvement, and into the precise means and con- 
ditions which lead to desirable changes. 

Recent studies of programs to improve rate of comprehension 
in reading involving such instruments as the tachistoscope, a 
short-exposure device, and the reading rate accelerator yield vari- 
able results. One study by Jones [19], with the intriguing title, 
“A Motorized Reading Project,” reports substantial gains in one 
semester of work. Studies by Bish [4] and by Smith and Tate [38] 
report increases in rate as a result of training, but some decrease 
in comprehension. One-half of Bish’s group maintained their 
rate after an interval of nine weeks, thus showing some evidence of 
the persistence of earlier gains. Smith and Tate, on the other 
hand, on the basis of their findings were led to question the value 
of the use of the tachistoscope, the instrument employed in their 
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particular study. These studies, however, are too limited in num- 
ber and scope to give the teacher who is unfamiliar with the 
problem much guidance in how to go about securing increased 
rates of comprehension in his own classes. 

It may be helpful to note in this connection that Traxler [41] 
found in 1952 relatively few schools, out of 217 responding to a 
questionnaire, which reported that they used instruments in their 
reading programs. If it is recognized that instruments used for 
speeding reading have their counterparts in the classroom in the 
form of flash-cards and timed-reading exercises, then perhaps the 
values that are attached to instruments per se will be recognized 
as primarily motivational. If it is further recognized that the 
proper function of rate training is to speed up the comprehension 
processes, then it would appear that care must be taken to see 
to it that these comprehension skills are sound and are likewise 
strengthened. The implication is clear that if one wishes to avoid 
a decrease in comprehension as speed of reading is increased, an 
appropriately adjusted emphasis upon both rate and comprehen- 
sion is needed in an effective program for developing improved 
rate of comprerension. 

Two status studies using the questionnaire technique, those by 
Brink and Witty [6] and Traxler [41], should perhaps be noted. 
Both studies reported upon practices in remedial reading, but 
suffer unfortunately from a common plague attached to ques- 
tionnaire studies—a low percentage of return of questionnaires; 
in this case, under 30 per cent. The representativeness of the 
findings in both studies may thus certainly be questioned. The 
writer, however, is in accord with one finding by Brink and Witty 
in 1949: that there was then little evidence of comprehensive de- 
velopmental reading programs at the high school level. The type 
of study reported up to this point in this article as descriptive of a 
“reading program” likewise tends to deal primarily with the re- 
medial or “problem” reader. This would suggest that since the 
1949 study, the high school may still be thinking basically of the 
poor reader in its reading programs rather than about the many 
aspects of reading improvement which should be recognized and 
developed among all high school youth. Some evidence, however, 
is fortunately present which suggests that high schools are thinking 
more broadly about reading than the foregoing type of reports 
would suggest. Studies illustrative of this will be described next. 
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STUDENTS’ INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, AND REACTIONS TO MAss MEDIA 
oF COMMUNICATION 


Recent studies in this general grouping give evidence of atten- 
tion at the high school level to specific interests in reading and to 
attitudes toward reading in relation to other media of communica- 
tion. While it is difficult in a changing society such as ours to 
describe the nature and extent of student’s reading interests with 
any degree of finality, continuing studies are needed to help us 
remain aware of patterns of interest among youth. Norvell’s [30] 
book is a noteworthy stabilizing step in this direction on a compre- 
hensive scale, yet it does not displace the unique contributions of 
a dozen recent studies of student’s interests in particularized situa- 
tions. 

Of several research articles which traced patterns of reading 
interests in relation to such factors as grade and sex, two studies 
appeared to be particularly suggestive in their implications for high 
school teachers. Shatter’s [36] article describes in some detail how 
the author was able to use information about student's reading 
interests in the improvement of instructional effectiveness, but 
concludes with this pertinent remark: “I have no intention of gen- 
eralizing on the relatively few samples I took.” [36:271] In other 
words, this article strongly stresses the value of seeking to under- 
stand the interests of students and incorporating these in class- 
work, with due recognition of the fact that interests may shift 
from group to group and that procedures capitalizing upon in- 
terests in one situation may not necessarily apply to others. A 
second study, by Powell [32] is entitled “Students’ Choice,” and 
was reported by a librarian in the Library Journal. The author 
found that senior high school students were both voluble and com- 
petent in recommending titles for their high school library. The 
ordering of types of books and specific titles requested by students 
led to sharply increased circulation. 

Should students have a part in book selection? While librarians 
might disagree on this point when it comes to adding books to a 
high school library, the student’s right to exercise a certain amount 
of choice in his selection of books is basic to the philosophy in- 
corporated in “free reading” programs. Bernstein [3] reports that 
the effect of real interest in a selection is very powerful, finding 
that students tend to become more involved in selections chosen 
because of interest in them, show higher comprehension of these 
materials and consider them easier to read than selections con- 
sidered non-interesting. A further study lends support to the recog- 
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nition of individual patterns of choice in the voluntary reading 
of students. Wollner’s [44] penetrating study of voluntary reading 
in above average junior high pupils from above average environ- 
ments gives considerable evidence to support the conclusion that 
the voluntary reading of an individual pupil is “complex, dynamic 
and unique.” [44:80] If it is true, as Barbe’s [2] study suggests, 
that some very bright children are doing only a limited amount 
of reading in grades nine and ten, then possibly the solution to 
such a problem may lie more in guidance in the selection of in- 
dividual reading patterns that will have meaning for the student 
than mass prescriptions of amounts and types of extensive reading. 

Three recent studies at the high school level deal with the 
reader's attitudes, social sensitivity, and patterns of mass communi- 
cations tastes. The study by McKillop [25] suggests that the attitude 
of the reader has particular force or effect when a value judgment 
is involved in the response he makes. This might suggest, for 
example, that the type of response a teacher expects in a student’s 
reaction to his reading may have a direct bearing upon the nature 
and extent to which the pupil's attitudes are involved. In his study 
of extreme degrees of social sensitivity among adolescents, Loban 
[22] found no significant differences in reading ability. He did 
find, however, that the highly social-sensitive youths tended to 
choose idealistic books and to identify themselves with characters 
in this type of book, whereas the socially insensitive youths tended 
to choose books emphasizing cruelty. While Loban’s findings may 
corroborate the observations of many teachers, the scale which he 
developed in the course of the study may be of particular interest 
to teachers in the field. Lyness’ [24] study of mass communications 
tastes is of interest particularly in the way in which he interprets 
his results. His findings, for example, suggested to him three hy- 
pothetical patterns of reading interests, each showing sex differ- 
ences: (1) educational content, (2) love, private life and glamor, 
and (3) adventure and violence. 

Periodic articles continue to be devoted to the topics of the 
comics and the effect of TV upon reading habits. Since both of 
these media are flourishing vigorously and are admittedly making 
inroads into the time of many students which formerly was de- 
voted to reading, teachers should seriously consider how to deal 
with these forces positively and constructively. Recent research 
is considerably less helpful on the latter point than is in reporting 
the current role of such mass media. It is perhaps helpful to know, 
however, that one typical habit of high school youth, that of listen- 
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ing to background music while studying, was reported by Hall 
[17] to improve reading comprehension substantially in eighth and 
ninth grade, with some evidence that duller profited more than the 
bright! 

The direction and scope of the studies in this group are en- 
couraging evidence of a broader conception of the components of a 
high school reading program than the studies in the first grouping 
suggested. The studies related to tests and testing in the third 
major grouping will provide further evidence of the scope of 
problems with which a high school program might well be con- 
cerned. 


READING TEsTS AND RELATED RESEARCH 

A sizeable group of research studies continues to appear in 
recent years in which the primary focus is upon such factors as 
the relation of reading ability to other types of ability, the rela- 
tion of various aspects of reading to each other, and descriptions 
of the ways in which new instruments of appraisal were built 
and validated. Since much of the work in this area is done by 
specialists in testing and involves somewhat technical problems, 
it is difficult to identify broad implications which have significance 
for the classroom teacher. The general direction of research in this 
grouping will therefore be briefly described, but the identification 
of specific studies will be restricted to those which appear to have 
the more direct implications for the high school teacher. 

Inter-relationships among reading abilities and between reading 
and other levels/of ability and achievement continue to be ex- 
plored in connection with the standardization and interpretation 
of reading tests, notably the Diagnostic Reading Tests. The sub- 
stantial relationship between reading ability and mental ability 
continues to be noted. In a rather comprehensive study of 1012 
Negro pupils in 12 high schools, Lee [21] found that achievement 
in English, history, science, and mathematics tended to be posi- 
tively related to intelligence and to more favorable urban environ- 
ments as opposed to rural environments. He reported that reading 
ability varied widely in relation to the specific aspects of inter- 
pretation involved. 

Further evidence that reading ability is an important de- 
terminer of “functional competence” in a field such as mathematics 
is supplied by Pitts [31]. It was found that reading ability sig- 
nificantly affects performance on the Davis Test of Functional 
Competence in Mathematics. Furthermore, the author discovered 
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that the relationship between performance on this test and intelli- 
gence was not significant when reading performance was partialed 
out or, in other words, duly accounted for in the statistical analysis 
of the test results. Such evidence supports the general implication 
that reading ability may affect performance in many areas. On 
the other hand, Rundle [33] reports that a more specific reading 
function such as speed of reading words apparently had no sig- 
nificant relationship to typing speed. Further studies are needed 
to define more precisely the relation of many reading functions to 
specific tasks in various areas of the curriculum. 

The high school teacher will find that articles by Eppel [11] 
and Durost [10] contain stimulating discussions of efforts to build 
testing instruments for specific purposes. Eppel, for example, de- 
scribes a simple yet ingenious test to measure ability to discriminate 
poetry in which the student was given all but one line of a stanza 
of an unfamiliar poem of high quality. The student was then to 
select one of four choices to complete the stanza, three of which 
were graded paraphrases of the original line and one of which 
was the original line. While Eppel found that the high school 
students tested did not do too well on this particular test, never- 
theless the reader gains the distinct impression that this is a valu- 
able type of reading judgment to explore and involves a technique 
which may be suggestive to teachers in other fields. Durost, on the 
other hand, candidly discusses the problems encountered in at- 
tempting to build and validate a test to discover to what extent 
secondary students read and understand “good” literature. He 
describes a test that had good “face” validity but was apparently 
too difficult in the sense that many pupils did not know the se- 
lections on which the test was based. Since teachers are often 
faced with the similar problem—a test that looks good on the sur- 
face but doesn’t measure what it is designed to measure—they will 
find that Durost’s discussion of the dilemma encountered is highly 
pertinent. ; 

Recent research continues to explore various aspects of vocabu- 
lary by means of tests. The teacher who is interested in such prob- 
lems as the size and composition of the vocabularies of students 
will find such studies as those by Russell [34], Colvin [7], and Hurl- 
burt [18] helpful in understanding this apparently simple, yet 
actually complex problem. Russell, for example, admits the very 
real difficulties faced in attempting to measure satisfactorily stu- 
dents’ depth of vocabluary, as opposed to the ease of securing evi- 
dence of breadth of vocabulary. Colvin, furthermore, reports that 
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the breadth of a student’s vocabulary at a particular grade level 
depends very directly upon certain assumptions and techniques 
used in measurement. Hurlburt revealed definite differences in 
grades 9 and 11 in performance on two types of vocabulary tests, 
a fill-in type and a multiple-choice recognition type. She con- 
cludes that both types of test are needed for an adequate evalua- 
tion of understanding of word meaning, an implication which will 
probably find considerable support in the experience of teachers. 

A brief research note by Dearborn, Johnston, and Carmichael 
[8] should stimulate the thinking of teachers who use oral reading 
in their classes. They found a moderately high relationship be- 
tween reading comprehension and the ability of students to pick 
out key words which should be stressed in reading silently, as well 
as to the ability to stress appropriately such words in oral read- 
ing. The implication suggested is that attention by the teacher 
to the nature of the words stressed in oral reading may give a clue 
to the student’s understanding of the passage. There is, of course, 
the further implication that students might be taught to recognize 
the importance of identifying and stressing key words both to im- 
prove their own understanding of a passage and to improve their 
communication with others in oral reading. 

While there has been continuing research into various per- 
ceptual factors which are involved in and affect reading, they will 
not be discussed in detail at this point other than to suggest that it 
is noteworthy that at least three recent studies of eye-movements in 
reading stress wide individual differences in eye-movement patterns 
found at different age and grade levels. The study by Ballantine 
[1] suggests, furthermore, that the curve reflecting the perceptual 
efficiency of the eyes in this type of study may not fall off as 
rapidly beyond the fourth grade as previous studies had indicated. 
This is encouraging, if true, for certainly it is a basic assumption 
among students of reading today that basic reading habits can be 
and should be developed beyond the elementary school levels. 


READABILITY 

A final group of studies which may be of immediate concern 
to the high school teacher includes those having to do with 
readability, a problem with which every teacher is necessarily con- 
cerned. Some background for understanding the complications of 
this problem may be found in Lorge’s [23] evaluation of reading 
formulae and of the assumptions inherent in their construction and 
use. For example, two research studies indicated that there may be 
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considerable disparity among estimates of readability when dif- 
ferent formulae are applied to the same materials. Michaelis and 
Tyler [28] noted that some formulae were more useful than others 
in estimating the difficulty of some United Nations materials, while 
Forbes and Cottle [13] reported that in estimating the difficulty 
of standardized test selections, vocabulary appeared to be more 
crucial than other factors in determining readability. Lorge’s con- 
tention that some formulae are more appropriate than others for 
particular types of materials and purposes would appear to be 
supported by these studies. 

The observation that has been frequently made that the grade 
placement of a book is not necessarily synonymous with its reada- 
bility is indicated by a study by Mallison and others [26] of text- 
books used in science. Since previous research has indicated that 
the same type of problem exists in virtually all fields of the cur- 
riculum at the high school level, teachers in all areas would do 
well to examine the materials used for reading in relation to the 
reading levels of their students. That the average reading level 
of students in the same grade may vary greatly is brought out 
clearly by Sheldon’s [37] comparison of two twelfth grades, one 
with an average reading level of ninth grade, the other being up 
to expected grade level. Clearly, adequate information about both 
students’ reading levels and levels of materials must be brought 
together for effective instructional adjustments. 

For those teachers in the high school who use graphs as teaching 
materials, Malter’s [27] summary of research will be most helpful. 
While his conclusion is dismaying in indicating that current re- 
search evidence is insufficient to indicate the proper grade place- 
ment of various types of graphs, his discussion of problems involved 
in research on this point and in teaching pupils how to read graphs 
is very stimulating and rewarding. Here is a type of problem that 
clearly needs further investigation in the classroom. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The foregoing examination of examples of current research in 
reading at the high school level was motivated by a desire to 
identify kinds of problems and approaches that would be mean- 
ingful and, it is hoped, stimulating to the classroom teacher. Were 
a selective review undertaken for other purposes, then certainly 
many other studies might have been cited. Nor are the types 
of studies mentioned here necessarily representative of research em- 
phases at other levels or of the total field of reading. The “prun- 
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the breadth of a student’s vocabulary at a particular grade level 
depends very directly upon certain assumptions and techniques 
used in measurement. Hurlburt revealed definite differences in 
grades 9 and 11 in performance on two types of vocabulary tests, 
a fill-in type and a multiple-choice recognition type. She con- 
cludes that both types of test are needed for an adequate evalua- 
tion of understanding of word meaning, an implication which will 
probably find considerable support in the experience of teachers. 

A brief research note by Dearborn, Johnston, and Carmichael 
[8] should stimulate the thinking of teachers who use oral reading 
in their classes. They found a moderately high relationship be- 
tween reading comprehension and the ability of students to pick 
out key words which should be stressed in reading silently, as well 
as to the ability to stress appropriately such words in oral read- 
ing. The implication suggested is that attention by the teacher 
to the nature of the words stressed in oral reading may give a clue 
to the student’s understanding of the passage. There is, of course, 
the further implication that students might be taught to recognize 
the importance of identifying and stressing key words both to im- 
prove their own understanding of a passage and to improve their 
communication with others in oral reading. 

While there has been continuing research into various per- 
ceptual factors which are involved in and affect reading, they will 
not be discussed in detail at this point other than to suggest that it 
is noteworthy that at least three recent studies of eye-movements in 
reading stress wide individual differences in eye-movement patterns 
found at different age and grade levels. The study by Ballantine 
[1] suggests, furthermore, that the curve reflecting the perceptual 
efficiency of the eyes in this type of study may not fall off as 
rapidly beyond the fourth grade as previous studies had indicated. 
This is encouraging, if true, for certainly it is a basic assumption 
among students of reading today that basic reading habits can be 
and should be developed beyond the elementary school levels. 
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A final group of studies which may be of immediate concern 
to the high school teacher includes those having to do with 
readability, a problem with which every teacher is necessarily con- 
cerned. Some background for understanding the complications of 
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considerable disparity among estimates of readability when dif- 
ferent formulae are applied to the same materials. Michaelis and 
Tyler [28] noted that some formulae were more useful than others 
in estimating the difficulty of some United Nations materials, while 
Forbes and Cottle [13] reported that in estimating the difficulty 
of standardized test selections, vocabulary appeared to be more 
crucial than other factors in determining readability. Lorge’s con- 
tention that some formulae are more appropriate than others for 
particular types of materials and purposes would appear to be 
supported by these studies. 

The observation that has been frequently made that the grade 
placement of a book is not necessarily synonymous with its reada- 
bility is indicated by a study by Mallison and others [26] of text- 
books used in science. Since previous research has indicated that 
the same type of problem exists in virtually all fields of the cur- 
riculum at the high school level, teachers in all areas would do 
well to examine the materials used for reading in relation to the 
reading levels of their students. That the average reading level 
of students in the same grade may vary greatly is brought out 
clearly by Sheldon’s [37] comparison of two twelfth grades, one 
with an average reading level of ninth grade, the other being up 
to expected grade level. Clearly, adequate information about both 
students’ reading levels and levels of materials must be brought 
together for effective instructional adjustments. 

For those teachers in the high school who use graphs as teaching 
materials, Malter’s [27] summary of research will be most helpful. 
While his conclusion is dismaying in indicating that current re- 
search evidence is insufficient to indicate the proper grade place- 
ment of various types of graphs, his discussion of problems involved 
in research on this point and in teaching pupils how to read graphs 
is very stimulating and rewarding. Here is a type of problem that 
clearly needs further investigation in the classroom. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The foregoing examination of examples of current research in 
reading at the high school level was motivated by a desire to 
identify kinds of problems and approaches that would be mean- 
ingful and, it is hoped, stimulating to the classroom teacher. Were 
a selective review undertaken for other purposes, then certainly 
many other studies might have been cited. Nor are the types 
of studies mentioned here necessarily representative of research em- 
phases at other levels or of the total field of reading. The “prun- 
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ing and thinning” done in the preparation of this article, then, 
was undertaken consciously. Has the article served its purpose? 

Perhaps this article has served its purpose if the teacher who 
reads it is now more aware of the scope of recent research, realizes 
certain limitations in it, is more sensitive to problems that touch 
upon his daily classroom work, and feels an urge to explore these 
or related problems further. For example, examination of some 
of the original studies upon which this article was based will show 
that some research was more skilfully done than others and that 
some research as a result is more conclusive than others. Similarly, 
some problems studied will no doubt be more meaningful to cer- 
tain teachers than to others because of their particular interests 
and background. 

One type of study which the writer sought but which was some- 
what conspicuous by absence was a research report evaluating the 
results of cooperative staff efforts in building and carrying out a 
creative and systematic developmental reading program for all 
pupils in the various areas of the high school curriculum. The need 
for such comprehensive programs and evaluative reports upon them 
has long been recognized by students of reading. Various programs, 
it is true, have been described from time to time in reports and 
articles. Nevertheless, many questions remain: How well do staff 
members understand the problems involved? How well do they 
cooperate in such a program? How many students actually benefit 
from such broadly conceived reading programs? How much do stu- 
dents benefit? How many aspects of those described in this article 
are reflected in the reading program of any one school system at 
the secondary level? 

The implication to which these questions lead is this: perhaps 
the secondary school has not yet caught the full significance of the 
concept of developmental reading as an integrated staff effort which 
can be planned, carried out and evaluated as are developmental 
reading programs at the elementary level. If the writer is in error, 
and it is devoutly to be wished, perhaps research in the next few 
years may be directed toward this end and reported in professional 
journals. Certainly more emphasis upon integrated research of 
this type would do much to dispel the impression of fragmentary 
and unrelated research efforts which are now admittedly a char- 
acteristic of much research in reading at the secondary-school level. 
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HIS is a proposal by which the reading habits and interests 

of students can be gauged early in the year to the end that an 
intelligent reading program can be developed for each student 
through his cooperation. The program will be founded on his in- 
terests and proceed in line with his reading experience. It is de- 
signed also to assist the English teacher to determine the make-up 
of each class, its experiences held in common, and its extremes. 
None of this is information which the experienced English teacher 
will not secure eventually, but planning for it at the beginning of 
the year has the advantage of providing knowledge when it is most 
needed and having it in a systematic form which can be analyzed 
easily. 

Before discussing the questionnaire there are some variables 
which must be taken into account by the teacher intending to use 
it. These variables are the assigned English classes, the depart- 
mental organization, the school library, the community library 
facilities, and the community. Of these five factors, the first two 
are the easiest to deal with. Schools in different parts of the coun- 
try vary widely in class personnel assignment practices. Despite 
this variation, for the most part students are assigned to classes 
heterogeneously in the widest application of the term. However, 
the accident of scheduling may produce classes which are predomi- 
nantly male or largely made up of college-bound students. Some 
junior high schools, especially, deliberately separate boys and girls. 
Some conception of the general nature of each class is a necessary 
concomitant of the use of individualized information. Depart- 
mental policy, where the school is large enough to have an English 
department, may involve the use of syllabi and generally accepted 
goals which will structure or limit the kinds of activities which 
may be employed in the classroom. This should prove helpful 
rather than harmful to the ingenious teacher, for the very reason 
that it provides a definite framework from which members of his 
class have come and to which they will go, unless he is teaching a 
terminal course. 

The remaining three variable factors have an important bearing 
upon the kinds of activities available and the extent to which they 
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may be practiced in the classroom and outside of it. First in im- 
portance will be the survey of the school library. It is good to ap- 
proach this task pessimistically, then one’s disappointment won’t 
be too keen. In any event, the English teacher should gain a clear 
picture of what reading assets are readily procurable with respect 
to type, number, and approximate age. A fine collection that has 
had no new titles added in ten years poses a problem which will 
have to be solved by textbooks, books the students bring from 
home, and by the local library facilities. In connection with the 
school library it is well for any one teacher to remember that other 
teachers use the library, too, and that some plan for coordination 
should be worked out. 

When a school is located in or near a large city, usually the city 
library facilities are far superior to those of the school. Teachers 
will urge their students to take advantage of this service, but it is 
well for teachers themselves to get acquainted with the librarians 
and with the extent of the library’s offerings. While teaching in 
suburban Toledo prior to World War II, I hesitantly mentioned 
to the Westside branch librarian that our school library had no 
new dramas and that I could take out only ten books at a time on 
my personal card. She listened for a moment and then interrupted 
to tell me that I could have a hundred dramas for a month if I 
would give her twenty-four hours to get them from the main li- 
brary. Thereafter she cooperated in matters of non-fiction, essays, 
novels, and poetry. No lover of books will have to be told what a 
difference that made in the attitude of my students toward their 
reading, especially in the drama. Some of these young men and 
women, relatively sophisticated otherwise, had not known that 
dramas were published outside of anthologies. 

If the school is in a rural neighborhood there are usually sev- 
eral possibilities. There may be, in addition to the school library, 
a county bookmobile which will provide a reasonable range of 
books. In the city and the country, when school policies permit, 
teachers are finding it simple to supplement regular reading re- 
sources with wholesale purchases of paper-back books. Many li- 
braries now carry recordings and films which they will loan and 
this can be added to by films and recordings made available by state 
departments of education, university extension services, and other 
organizations for a small fee and the postage. 

The final factor in the survey of resources available to imple- 
ment the English reading program and the resultant student ac- 
tivity is a study of the community from that standpoint. It is my 
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observation that many otherwise excellent teachers fail miserably 
to build incentive into their reading and study plans. A really 
good student will not be too much impressed with an “A” for he 
had expected that as a matter of course. He will be proud, and 
other students will be interested, if his article is published in the 
local paper, if his talk is delivered on radio or television, and if 
he and others appear before local groups to present talks, reviews, 
readings, and plays. Much more important, of course, than any 
passing pleasure he and the others get from attention, will be the 
increasing skill and understanding which these students develop. 
A list of the community agencies toward which the teacher should 
turn will include newspapers (the more local the better), radio 
and television stations, luncheon clubs, churches, YM and YWCA’s, 
granges, and PTA’s. I usually managed to get my students to dem- 
onstrate before local, county, and regional educational organiza- 
tions. While big city newspapers and radio and television stations 
must be approached with care, program chairmen are always alert 
to new talent. 

Some teachers may argue that they work hard enough already 
without taking on the extra burden suggested thus far in the dis- 
cussion of the variables, let alone the task involved in the ques- 
tionnaire which has not yet been propounded! May I tread where 
angels fear et cetera with a cautious plea that it be tried? Why? 
Are not the two biggest causes of fatigue in English teachers the 
incessant pushing to achieve results and the constant spastic effort 
to arouse interest? Who among us would get sick and tired of his 
work if he could see concrete results which could be objectively 
evaluated? Tired, yes, but a healthy tiredness gladly accepted be- 
cause energetic young people have insisted that their written work 
be read, their talks listened to, and their plays produced. 

To achieve this utopian environment English teachers will have 
to shed some of their prejudices. First, English is not the hardest 
subject to teach but the easiest. Second, English need not be 
thought of as half literature and half grammar, six weeks of one 
and then six weeks of the other. Indeed, it is high time that high 
school English teachers recognize that when they teach formal 
grammar they are teaching formal grammar, an alien subject that 
has nothing to do (usually) with current speaking and writing 
habits. Third, they must rid themselves of what has become an 
occupational disease with them, their inferiority complex. Anyone 
intelligent enough, or perhaps cunning enough, to pass four years 
of college work and receive a diploma is smart enough to study a 
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class, organize it, and with its cooperation proceed with a program 
which will provide its own motivation after the launching. 





English Period - 


Student 





Date. 





PERSONAL READING, LISTENING, AND VIEWING REPORT 


I. Personal Background 




















1. Address. 

2.How many live in your home............ ; Brothers, older... younger.......; 
Sisters, oldev........., younget.......... ; Pather......; Mother......; Others... 

8. Extent of parents’ education. Father ccccccccncnnnnen | 

4.Father’s place of work ; Mother's. 

5. Own home ; Rent ; Telephone............. ; Cor (i  &....; 
Refrigerator 

6. Do you work ; Where ; How many hours weekly... 


7. List organizations outside of school to which you belong 





8.School activities. 











9. Special interests or hobbies. 





II. Newspapers 
1. List daily papers taken 
2. List weeklies. 
3. Sunday papers. , 

















4.Do you read regularly Daily... 9) eee 
5. List order in which sections of paper are read , 
6. How much time spent reading papers daily........... Minutes; SUNGAYQccennnns 


7.Columnists read regularly 





Ill. Magazines 








1. List magazines subscribed to regularly, or otherwise s€CUredccccnmmms 

2.Do you read comic books... How many weekly... What kinds 
do you prefer. , 

$. Do you Uy COMIC DOOKS.cccccmenunnnenne p I icccconenines wey CX CMAN GO eens 





4. What kinds of magazine articles do you like 





5. What kinds of stories 
. What authors do you like 
. What magazines do you read in the school library 





a 





~I 








@ 


. List (confidentially) any magazines which you read to which your parents 
might object 
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IV. Books 
1. Approximate number of books in home library ; personal 
2.Do you have a library card............... Where. 

i 3. What types of books are in home library. 
; personal library 
; 4.What types do you prefer to read 

5.Do you ever read books unless assigned (yes) ; (no) 
6. How many books did you read last yearn ., the year before............. 
7. Your favorite authors. , 
8. Favorite books (titles) . 
9.Do you like novels , plays non-fiction poetry 

V. Radio 
1. How many radios in HOMC.rcccmcnnnm; AO YOU HAVE YOUT OWN TAGIOWcmmnmennee 
2.How much time spent listening daily ccc Minutes; SUNAAY.ucmnnnen 


~s VI. 





VII. 





3. What stations. 
4. Favorite programs in order , 











5. Favorite radio personalities. 




















Television 

1. Does you home have a TV Seterccccecnccinnnsnnnmee 5 Wetlh BCI E ccccncccnennne 

2.How much time spent on an average viewing Monday............... (minutes) , 
Tues Wed , Thurs. , Fri , Sat Sun 

3. What stations. , 

4. Favorite programs in order , 














5. Favorite TV personalities — 





Movies 

1. How many times do you attend the movies MONCH]. ecco ; do you 
ZO More Often in Che SUMMET nn ccccccnenennenen 

2. How often do your parents attend ‘maousiey incitement 

3. Where do you usually attend 











4. What types of movies do you prefer: LOVE StOTYcxccennney DETCCLEVE oecnenennnry 
TUSICASeeeeseserey BAN QZSCOT eerreneneney WESCETM ceeerenrnenen , historical , war 
CTA GEM Yn neecenenne p COMMCDY eeerenene ., other 


5. Your favorite stars. 








6.The best movie you have seen 
7. Have you seen a legitimate stage play (other tham school) Qcccccccnmnmnene : 
Where ; What 
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The questionnaire, as shown in the illustration, contains seven 
parts. Teachers who use an instrument of this kind should adapt 
it to the community which it is meant to survey. Part one de- 
mands information which might cause resentment in some quarters. 
If there is any question about the propriety of an item it probably 
should be omitted. However, I do not want to magnify the possi- 
bility of trouble, for I have never encountered any, nor have my 
student teachers who have used a similar questionnaire in North 
Carolina. Some preparation of the student is vital, though. It is 
suggested that the teacher wait several days until he is acquainted 
with his students before giving them the questionnaire as an assign- 
ment. He should go over all of the items in class, explaining what 
is expected and stressing the fact that this information will be kept 
in confidence. 

The form of the personal reading, listening, and viewing report 
has been somewhat condensed as it appears in this article. It will 
be readily apparent that by lettering or numbering such items as 
favorite programs, favorite personalities, and kinds of books com- 
pilation and analysis would be simplified. The only limitation here 
is the expense of paper and mimeographing. It is recommended 
that ordinary letter-sized paper be used because of the convenience 
of grouping the returns by classes in manila folders or in loose 
leaf notebooks. Many principals like to have such material turned 
in to the central files to be included in the student’s personnel 
folder when the teacher has finished with it. 

Information gathered in this fashion makes an excellent source 
for a thesis, special reports in graduate classes, newspaper articles, 
and talks before PTA’s, civic and professional groups. But those 
values are secondary to its primary function of providing insight 
into the interests and reading habits of individual students and a 
glimpse of the complexity of life as faced by boys and girls today. 
From this understanding may come the inspiration to help each 
student broaden his horizon. 














Suggested Approaches and Techniques for 
Improving Work-Study Skills for Social 
Science Materials 
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ang science deals with people, their affairs, and the ideas 
they have about people, their affairs, and their ideas, etc.—a set 
of rather complex, high-level abstractions which exist in the mind. 

If we are to improve work-study skills in social science, if we 
are to become more scientific and objective in reading social 
science materials, the nature of the reader needs to be examined 
by himself. What are his beliefs, his prejudices? When and how 
did he get such beliefs? What does he know about opposing beliefs 
and the people who hold them? What real evidence supports his 
beliefs? Who are the other people who hold the same beliefs? What 
racial, religious, social, economic, or political groups are being 
served by such a belief? 

How are we to get students to make an extensive and con- 
tinuous evaluation of their beliefs which may interfere with an 
objective study of social science materials? Our first problem as 
teachers, it seems to me, is to get students to want to make such 
an evaluation. This, perhaps, is not only our most important but 
our toughest problem. For unless they really want to, their efforts 
are likely to be neither extensive nor continuous. 


THE NATURE OF THE READER 


An approach which has resulted in some degree of success with 
college freshmen consists of four successive steps which, it seems, 
can best be developed through class discussions with all students 
participating: 

1. Develop class discussions which demonstrate that beliefs do 
change as a result of adequate evidence being provided at a time 
when it is acceptable because of a dissatisfaction with the earlier 
belief. Such a discussion may be started about early beliefs con- 
cerning Santa Claus. The discussion should be carried on by the 
students, with the teacher directing it by asking such questions as: 
Where did you get the belief? Why did you accept the belief? 
What satisfaction did you get from believing in Santa Claus? 
What caused you to be dissatisfied with the belief? What evidence 
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contrary to that belief were you able to accept later, but which 
you had overlooked previously? Why did you overlook such evi- 
dence before? 

2. The next step, again through class discussion, is to demon- 
strate how holding false beliefs can harm us individually or as a 
group—going back to the Santa Claus belief as a starter. Then 
proceed to such beliefs as: It’s smart to drink, to stay out late at 
night, to drive as fast as you can get by with, to cheat on examina- 
tions—on to extreme beliefs about segregation, States’ Rights, etc. 

3. Tied in closely with step 2 should be the converse—a dis- 
cussion of how valid beliefs can benefit us as individuals and as 
groups. 

4. The final step is to demonstrate to the students that they 
still hold beliefs that interfere with their getting the evidence 
needed to insure valid beliefs in other areas. This has been accom- 
plished by having students read or listen to a fairly objective 
analysis of a controversial topic, such as federal health insurance, 
about which some students may have fairly strong beliefs resulting 
from their previous associations—the social, economic or political 
group with which they identify themselves. At the same time, few 
if any of the students are likely to have a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the evidence supporting either side of the 
issue. 

After reading or listening to such an analysis, students should 
be given a true-false test concerning the evidence presented sup- 
porting each side of the issue. Have students record their answers 
on a separate score sheet. Next, have them take another score 
sheet and answer the same questions, according to what they be- 
lieve to be true or false, regardless of what was presented in the 
analysis. (An alternative approach would be to have them take the 
test before reading or listening to the material.) Then have them 
check the number of the questions which were answered the same 
on both score sheets. Finally, have them check their answers against 
what was actually said in the analysis. Thus, they can determine 
which questions they missed as a result of previous beliefs. 

This should be followed by a class discussion of how such beliefs 
can keep them from seeing or hearing evidence presented and how 
this can hurt them in their school work and in later life. 

After such an experience students seem to have a stronger de- 
sire to make the self-examination needed for an objective study 
of social science materials—to look at their own beliefs not as facts 
or truths but as tentative opinions which they can and will change 
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as they gain further information and evidence concerning such 
beliefs. 


THE NATURE OF THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS 


A second factor in improving work-study skills for social science 
materials is a knowledge and understanding of the communication 
process by both the teacher and the student. Articles on this sub- 
ject frequently deal with the understanding of language without 
treating the entire communication process. In many instances, 
language is treated as a separate entity. Getting the meaning of 
words is emphasized. Sometimes an emphasis is placed on getting 
the meaning of words in context. The use of “dishonest language” 
is sometimes mentioned. Thus, the major emphasis is on language 
—getting the meaning of the language used. 

To me, it seems that a more accurate appraisal would be 
“setting the author’s meaning,” or “getting the speaker’s meaning,” 
or “the dishonest use of language—the use of language by dishonest 
people.” Here the emphasis is on people rather than on language. 
People use language in an attempt to symbolize the ideas in their 
minds at a given moment. Sometimes I feel that we should drop 
the words “language” and “words,” or the term “study of language 
or words”’—that the word “language,” carrying so many false conno- 
tations for so many people, gets in the way of a scientific study of 
the communication process. 

The ideas, memories, or experiences stimulated by a certain 
set of sound or light waves (spoken or written words) depend 
upon the receiver’s previous experiences and how those experiences 
have occurred in relation to those particular stimuli. This may be 
illustrated by the light waves produced by “collaboration.” If 
those light waves stimulate in one person memories about people 
working together in a laboratory to produce a life-saving drug, 
that person's reaction may be favorable. On the other hand, if 
“collaboration” stimulates memories of certain Frenchmen who 
worked cooperatively with the Germans during World War II, the 
reaction may be unfavorable. 

Since no two people have had exactly the same experiences in 
exactly the same way, it seems reasonable to assume that no set 
of words will produce in the receiver exactly the same ideas, mem- 
ories, or experiences as existed in the mind of the producer of those 
light waves. The best we can do is to try to produce sound or light 
waves that will stimulate ideas or memories in the mind of the 
receiver which are comparable to our own—since the idea does not 
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go from one person to another; only the sound or light waves go 
to the other person. 

If this concept is valid, what must a person do who has an 
idea which he would like to share with another person? If he is to 
approach maximum effectiveness, he needs to know as much as 
possible about the other person and his experiences. Otherwise, he 
may not get the reaction he hopes for from “liberal,” “conserva- 
tive,” “radical,” “democratic,” “republican,” “socialistic,” “capi- 
talistic,” “labor union,” “management,” etc.—unless both the pro- 
ducer and the receiver have had similar experiences. 

F. K. Berrien! has pointed out that “only as we attempt to con- 
struct the other person’s phenomenal field, or the way in which he 
views the world, can we gain the fullest understanding of what 
is being said.” (Were you partially blank as you received the light 
waves, “phenomenal field’’?) 

In other words, the student in social science must constantly be 
on guard against making the assumption that the first ideas (mem- 
ories) that come to his mind when reading social science materials 
is the same as the writer had in his. He needs io learn as much 
as possible about the writer’s experiences which could affect his 
ideas about the subject he is writing about. 

Even if the writer is a political scientist, the student should not 
take for granted that the writer is free from bias or prejudice. Such 
a writer may not be scientific or objective in his work—especially 
in some areas of investigation. He may only be very thorough in 
gathering all of the evidence in support of a particular point of 
view. Again the student needs to examine thoroughly the back- 
ground (the phenomenal field) of the writer. 

Such an examination necessarily requires a great amount of 
analytical reading or study—constantly keeping in mind one’s 
own beliefs as they may affect his interpretation of what is read, 
and constantly being aware of the complexity of the communica- 
tion process. 

I have not found it difficult to contrive learning situations to 
bring about an understanding of the communication process on 
the part of college freshmen. Usually, a discussion of the communi- 
cation process does the job—especially if an activity, such as the 
following is worked into the discussion: (1) Ask the students to 
write down their reactions to a number of expressions, either oral 
or written, such as those mentioned above: “democratic,” “re- 
publican,” “socialistic,” “communistic,” etc. (2) Then have stu- 


” 66 


1 Comments and Cases on Human Relations, Harpers, New York, 1951, p. 29. 
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dents compare their immediate reactions, discussing whether the 
meaning was in the symbol or in their minds. 


THE NATURE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE MATERIALS 

Writers have noted that social science materials, both oral and 
written, contain facts, inferences, and judgments which the student 
should learn to recognize. Also, they have noted that the author, 
speaker, or publisher represents a point of view, about which the 
student should inform himself. A third factor which I feel needs 
more attention is the order of presentation and its effect upon the 
student—and how the student can guard against that effect. 

Facts, Inferences, and Judgments. To help students learn the 
work-study skills needed to deal effectively with the facts, infer- 
ences, and judgments found in social science materials, I have 
used the following approaches: 

1. Have students examine a newspaper or a news magazine ar- 
ticle and underline each fact, inference, and judgment. 

2. Have the students compare their findings about the same 
article and discuss the validity of each student’s analysis. 

3. Have each student determine which and how much of facts, 
inferences, and judgments have been presented in support of each 
main point. 

This procedure not only helps students develop a skill in 
identifying facts, inferences, and judgments but also helps them 
develop skills in identifying the main points. I use this approach 
also to help students discover the inadequacies of each article as 
a result of the point of view held by the author or publisher. This 
helps to cultivate a feeling of dissatisfaction in relying upon a 
single source for information on a topic of importance. 

To create this feeling of dissatisfaction, another approach is 
used in combination with the above: 

1.I have each student read an article in a magazine such as 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 

2.1 have each student write down his reactions to the article, 
favorable or unfavorable, agreement or disagreement, etc. 

3.1 have each student read an article on the same topic from 
another magazine such as Newsweek, the Magazine of News Sig- 
nificance. 

4.I have each student write down any additional reaction or 
any change in reaction after reading the second article. 

5.An examination is made of similarities and differences be- 
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tween the two articles—in relation to point of view, facts included, 
inferences drawn, or judgments made. 

6. Then the question is asked, “Does either article justify the 
point of view expressed, or does a combination of the two articles 
warrant a point of view different than either of those presented?” 

7. When the students are studying such a pair of articles, I ask, 
“What happens to a person who reads only one such magazine?” 
“What basis does he have for making up his own mind—for de- 
veloping his own beliefs?” 

8. In addition to the analysis of comparable articles in different 
magazines, I have the students examine the over-all content of the 
two magazines—what items of news (or events) are treated by one 
magazine and omitted by the other. 

9. Finally, I have students compare the “so-called” News maga- 
zines with such opinion magazines as The New Republic, A Jour- 
nal of Opinion, having them check the similarities and differences 
in the treatment of the same news items or events, as well as the 
similarities and differences in items or events included in issues 
of the same date. 

Since some of our social science materials come to us through 
radio and television, I use a similar procedure for the examination 
of reports by different commentators on the same evening. By 
recording their broadcasts, preferably within the same hour, the 
analyses can be made in class with students checking the similari- 
ties and differences in the way the same news items were presented 
and noting the news items stressed by one commentator but omitted 
by another. And, finally, I ask students to discuss what happens to 
a person who listens regularly to only one of these reporters. 

Through these combined approaches, I have had some success 
in helping students cultivate skills in differentiating between evi- 
dence and opinion and, at the same time, to cultivate a dissatis- 
faction with the use of a single source for their information on im- 
portant topics. 

The Order of Presentation. The order of presentation and its 
effect upon the reader or listener seems to be particularly impor- 
tant when dealing with pro-con materials, especially when such 
materials are presented orally. Although what is said first may 
determine how later material is accepted, it is generally true that 
final statements have more lasting power—hence the value attached 
to having the last word in a debate. 

To develop an understanding of and an appreciation for the 
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effect of the order of presentations, I have found the following ap- 
proach successful: 

1. Assign two articles representing different points of view on a 
topic. 

2. Have each student write down his attitude toward the topic 
to be read—favorable or unfavorable, agreement or disagreement, 
neutral or no opinion, depending on the nature of the topic. 

3. Divide the class into two groups. 

4. Ask half the class to read one article first and the other half 
to read the other article first. 

5. Have each group write their reactions, favorable and unfav- 
orable, etc., after reading the first article, and again after reading 
the second article. 

6. Match students from the two groups according to their ini- 
tial opinions and have them compare notes on changes that took 
place after reading the second article. 

The same procedure can be used, with even greater effective- 
ness, with a recorded (oral) presentation of two points of view 
presented in succession. I have used a recorded “Facts Forum” 
program for this purpose. A shorter procedure for such oral pres- 
entations as “Facts Forum” is to use a true-false test on the two 
parts in place of the written reactions, giving the test after the 
students have heard the entire program. As before, students should 
indicate which side of the question they favor before listening to 
the program, so the results may be checked accordingly. 

Effective note-taking can help students guard against the dis- 
torting effects produced by the order of such presentations. I 
have found the following approach helpful in demonstrating the 
effectiveness of note-taking: (1) Present a second recorded program 
as described before. (2) This time ask students to take careful 
notes in order to prevent the distorting effects noted previously. 
(3) Again give a test at the end of the program and have students 
compare notes, both with each other and with their own results 
from the previous experience. 

After such experiences, many students not only recognize how 
they may be misled by the order of presentations but actually 
learn how to guard against such distorting effects by taking ade- 
quate notes on what they read or hear. 





Team Work Provides a Program of 
Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools 


MyYrRTLE GUSTAFSON 
Supervisor, Secondary Language Arts, Public Schools, Oakland, California 
KX 


LTHOUGH most of our Johnnies can read and read well 

according to city-wide survey tests, Oakland has given con- 
siderable attention to reading instruction in secondary schools. 
As a school system Oakland is concerned about coordinating the 
reading program of the 64 elementary schools, 13 junior high 
schools, 5 senior high schools, and junior college with liberal arts, 
business, and trade divisions. 


COORDINATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Over-all direction for the total instructional program stems 
from the Superintendent’s Instructional Council comprised of su- 
perintendent; assistant superintendents in charge of elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and special services; elementary and 
secondary curriculum directors; director of research; and curricu- 
lum consultant from the University of California. 

To provide for vertical planning there are at present three 
K-14 planning committees in the fields of Language Arts, Social 
Studies, and Science. These planning committees as well as cur- 
riculum committees in other subject areas emphasize the impor- 
tance of Communication skills, including reading, in the develop- 
ment of their subject and grade level guides. 


CuRRICULUM GUIDES 


Although separate guides have been prepared for various grade 
or cycle levels, the underlying philosophy and program are the 
same throughout the series of guides for grades K-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-12. 
The plan of developing the language arts section of the elementary 
guides and the language arts guide for secondary schools is similar 
as a result of the work of the Planning Committee and the use 
of the same consultants. The reading section of the Guide* for 
secondary schools emphasizes the importance of a well-balanced 
program to include developmental and remedial reading, func- 
tional reading, reading for personal growth, and guided individual 
reading. Many methods, examples, and practices submitted by 
teachers are included. The production committee agreed that only 


* The Language Arts Guide, Third Progress Report, Grades Seven through Twelve, 
December 18, 1953. 
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successful practice in Oakland were to be included in the guide. 
ideas which could be supported by research in the field or by 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION SERVICES 


In addition to general guides with their reading sections, other 
kinds of help to improve reading instruction are available to secon- 
dary teachers. The school administration believes that the con- 
tinuation of a sound and comprehensive reading program is im- 
portant in secondary schools. This program is extended to include 
special opportunities in the junior college division of the secondary 
school curriculum. The school administration is willing to make 
an investment in the reading program to provide for supervisory 
service, materials, research and testing programs, and in-service 
education of teachers involved in teaching reading in secondary 
schools. Since all teachers teach reading skills in their respective 
subject areas, this means there is help in varying degree and kind 
for all secondary teachers. The city-wide program includes a variety 
of activities such as: 

1. The preparation of guides by committees of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and consultants working together with re- 
leased time for planning and production 

2. After-school meetings with authorities in the field of reading 
as speakers 

3. Summer workshop opportunities to work on problems of 
reading 

4. Reporting to the public through report card leaflets and 
newspaper releases 

5. Help and support of individual school programs to improve 
reading instruction 

6. Providing a follow-up program for students whose reading 
age is considerably below mental age as revealed by survey 

tests 
. Arranging for small workshop classes in schools to give help 
beyond that offered in regular classes 


~I 


Since it is impossible to describe in detail each of these activi- 
ties, three developments which at present are proving most re- 
warding are selected for futher presentation. These include: 


1. The help and support of individual school programs with 
particular attention to the understanding of the elementary 
school reading program 

2. The follow-up program of individual students who, according 
to survey tests, are retarded in reading 
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3. The operation of English workshop classes 


SCHOOL-SITE PROGRAMS 


Each school is encouraged to develop its own reading program 
involving all of the departments and calling upon supervisors and 
other resources for help. With the principal taking the leadership, 
these programs are usually planned by the instructional council 
comprised of the chairmen of the different departments. Each 
school has a curriculum assistant appointed by the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary schools after consultation with the 
principal. Curriculum assistants teach a half-day program, usually 
in the morning, so they are free in afternoons for work on cur- 
riculum problems in the school or for city-wide meetings. Much of 
the work of coordinating the reading improvement program be- 
comes the responsibility of the curriculum assistant. 

Secondary teachers have requested demonstrations of the ele- 
mentary reading program in order that they may better under- 
stand the beginning stages of reading and particularly word recog- 
nition techniques. To meet this request arrangements have been 
made for teams of elementary teachers and an elementary super- 
visor to explain and demonstrate the materials and methods used 
in the program from kindergarten through the sixth grade. When- 
ever possible, an elementary school in the vicinity of the junior or 
senior high school making the request plans the demonstration. 
These faculty meetings have been requested by practically all of 
the junior high schools and by one senior high school. Secondary 
teachers feel that these meetings have been most valuable and en- 
lightening. Supervisors are pleased with the opportunity to further 
the articulation between elementary and secondary schools which 
such meetings afford. 

These school-site programs are developing into different pat- 
terns, but in all cases the various departments are working together 
to see ways of teaching reading skills in their separate departments 
and coordinating their work into a school program. Departmental 
and school faculty meetings are being planned to include a dis- 
cussion of a total school reading program, presentation of methods 
of teaching reading in elementary schools, reading in content sub- 
ject fields, reading and appreciation of literature. This practical 
and realistic approach is one of the best in-service education pro- 
grams which can be stimulated, since the teachers themselves are 
taking the initiative in asking for help and in doing some experi- 
mentation and investigating research in the field. 
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FoLLOw-UP PROGRAM OF READING RETARDATION CASES 


City-wide survey tests are used as one instrument of evaluating 
the instructional program. In the secondary schools these surveys 
are made at the end of the eighth grade and at the beginning of 
the tenth grade. The Research Department arranges for distrib- 
uting and administering the tests, the scoring of tests, and sending 
to the schools and supervisor the names of students whose reading 
age is considerably below mental age and grade level. Our ex- 
perience proves that a one-year gap between reading age and mental 
age and similar retardation in grade level is a practical basis for 
the follow-up program. Although the number of students is rela- 
tively small, a plan for individual follow-up of each student has 
been made. 

The results of a year’s follow-up of the individual pupils re- 
ported both to the school and to the supervisor of language arts 
have proved most valuable from the standpoint of gains made by 
individual pupils and the interest stimulated in the whole field 
of improving reading instruction for all pupils. 

The follow-up program has been coordinated at the school site 
through the curriculum assistant. At a meeting with all of the 
curriculum assistants, the supervisor and director of secondary 
education worked out plans for reports on each student as well 
as a summary report from the school at the end of the year. The 
year’s follow-up provided for the giving of parallel reading tests 
to the pupils whose reading age was six months or more below 
mental age and below grade level. In the future a year’s gap will 
be the basis of selecting pupils for the follow-up program. 

A sample of the Individual Record sheet for each pupil and a 
sample of the Summary Sheet from each school are presented in 
order that the reader may understand the scope of the study. 


INDIVIDUAL RECORD 
READING RETARDATION FOLLOW-UP 
Name School 


School Attended Last Year 











Test Data: 


Date of Test GradeLevel CA. M.A. R.A. ‘Ratio (difference be- 
and Test Name tween M.A. and R.A.) 




















Physical Factors (vision, hearing, general health) : 
Attendance: Days absent this year 
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School History (schools attended, mobility, behavior difficulties, Depart- 
ment of Individual Guidance case, etc.) : 

Personal and Home Problems (language difficulty, broken home, both 
parents work, lack of parental control, severe home discipline) : 

Techniques and Procedures for Helping Pupil (conference with pupil, 
parents, teachers; assignment to English workshop; provision for in- 
dividual help and differentiated materials; opportunities for pupil's 
realization of achievement and success) : 

Record of Progress (attitude, interest, marks, pupil’s own report, score 
on parallel test—record at top of form): 


SUMMARY OF THE READING RETARDATION FOLLOW-UP, 1954-1955 


Grade............ No. of Students. Date School 





1. What were these children like? 




















2. What did your school do for them? 




















3. What progress did they make? 




















These individual reports and summary sheets from the junior 
high schools were carefully studied and summarized by the super- 
visor in order to determine causes of retardation, the provisions 
made by the school for assisting these pupils, and the effectiveness 
of the program. 

It was obvious that health factors, particularly vision and hear- 
ing difficulties, attendance, mobility of population, home condi- 
tions, and behavior patterns played a large part in causing reading 
retardation. About half of the children came from broken homes; 
many were involved in school or out-of-school discipline situations; 
absences of 20 days or more were reported for one-fifth of the 
group; about one-third had attended three or more elementary 
schools, often in different states. 
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The results were most gratifying as indicated by parallel read- 
ing tests at the end of the follow-up year. For instance, the ninth- 
grade follow-up showed that approximately 85 per cent made 
some gain and approximately 58 per cent gained a year or more. 
Teachers reported changed attitudes and general improvement in 
school work in all subjects. 

The reports from the schools on what they did for these pupils 
were most interesting and varied. In all cases, teachers who had 
these pupils in class were notified and asked to give them as much 
individual help as possible. Individual conferences were held with 
each pupil in order to stimulate the pupil to work up to his po- 
tential and to inform him of the opportunities which the school 
offered. In most cases, parents were also notified of the program 
and suggestions were made as to ways in which the home might 
cooperate with the school in order to help the child improve his 
reading in terms of his potential. It was pointed out to both pupils 
and parents that test results showed that the child had the ability 
to achieve more than he was doing. Students responded to the 
individual attention, and the year’s work brought forth gratifying 
results. 


ENGLISH WorKSHOP CLASSES 


This program is more fully described in the April 1955 issue 
of the California Journal of Secondary Education in the article 
“A Practical Plan for Helping Retarded Readers in Secondary 
Schools.” Briefly, this program provides for one or more classes 
in a secondary school with a limited enrollment of 15 to 20 pupils 
who are retarded in reading and have potential for improvement 
according to reading and intelligence tests. Assignment to the 
class is on a voluntary and flexible basis, so that only those stu- 
dents who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity are so 
programmed. The interest in this program continues to grow so 
that now workshops in their fourth year of operation are scheduled 
in practically all of the 18 secondary schools as compared with 
three junior high schools and two senior high schools during the 
first year. In most schools there are students on a waiting list and 
parents are eager for their children to have the advantage of the 
workshop experience. 

Teachers in charge of the English workshop classes meet fre- 
quently in a Reading Workshop group to share their successes and 
failures, to have the benefit of consultant help and new materials, 
and to further the program on a school-site and city-wide basis. In 
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each school this teacher is becoming a resource person on reading 
problems for the rest of the faculty. Some of these teachers who 
have been in charge of workshop classes have been asked to teach 
such classes in summer sessions of nearby school districts. 

The workshop program is predicated upon the fact that the 
causes of reading retardation are multiple and that all communica- 
tion skills are integrated. Therefore, the program is not called a 
remedial reading program, but rather a workshop program in 
which we work on improving all of the language skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

Motivation and emotional problems play an important part 
in the program. Help comes from many sources including the 
guidance consultant, school nurse, counselor, librarian, and other 
teachers. 

Whenever the progress of the student seems to warrant his 
dropping the workshop class, his program is changed. Sometimes 
the workshop is taken in place of English class; sometimes in addi- 
tion to an English class. As yet, there is no evidence to favor either 
arrangement, but the general feeling is that it is preferable for 
students to take both English and workshop classes. 

The Reading Workshop members have worked on many differ- 
ent phases of the program. Materials developed by the group and 
their requests for specific kinds of help resulted in the preparation 
of a Tentative Guide for English Workshop Classes* distributed 
this fall to all secondary schools. Currently the group is considering 
the possibility of developing a filmstrip on reading instruction in 
the secondary schools. 


VALUE OF PROGRAM 


The chief value of these specific projects is that the total pro- 
gram of instruction is improved and that the in-service education 
of teachers becomes a vital part of the school curriculum. The 
results warrant the time, effort, leadership, support, and encourage- 
ment which all persons involved are giving to the program. Par- 
ents, pupils, teachers, counselors, nurses, librarians, curriculum 
assistants, principals, supervisors, directors, consultants, assistant 
superintendents, and superintendent are taking a part and keeping 
themselves informed of the developments. Teamwork is providing 
a sound program of reading instruction in our secondary schools. 





* Tentative Guide of English Workshop Classes in 8S dary Schools, August 8, 
1955. 
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Devices and Instruments for Use in High 
School Reading Instruction 


Murray LINCOLN MILLER* 
Director of Audio-Visual Education, Illinois State Normal University 


KR 


HIGH SCHOOL in a midwestern city recently purchased one 
A each of most of the commercially available instruments for 
teaching reading. If this school could have decided just what 
it expected to accomplish and could have determined which in- 
struments can accomplish this purpose, it could have saved money 
and had a much more effective program. 


INSTRUMENTS AS AIDS TO READING 

Developmental reading for high school, college, and adult 
levels with the use of instruments actually got under way in 1947 
when Colonel Charles M. Young, Jr., Dr. Fred Couey, and the 
writer launched an experimental reading laboratory at the Air 
Command and Staff School, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
Twenty-eight officer students signed up voluntarily for a six-week 
course of 18 hours. The progress made by these students warranted 
a repetition of the experimental program for 90 students of the 
Air Command and Staff School Reserve Officer course. The 90 
students showed marked gains without loss of comprehension- 
accuracy on easy reading material. These students were also 
checked by scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Test. All tests 
showed gains significant at the one per cent level of confidence 
(that is, the chances were 99 out of one hundred that these gains 
were real and genuine). That is tantamount to certainty. The 90 
students reached an average paced speed of reading on easy ma- 
terial of 622 words per minute with an average comprehension- 
accuracy of 70 per cent. The comprehension was as good as when 
they had been reading at only about half the speed. Paced speed 
is an artificially hurried speed with the aid of a pacing instrument. 
But artificially hurried or self-hurried, the comprehension-accuracy 
was there just the same. 

The methods used in this training program were simple. The 
time-honored methods of developing word recognition, organizing 
the ideas while reading, looking for cues to meaning, and trying to 
resist mind wandering were emphasized. But two new techniques 


* The writer was formerly Professor of Education and Senior Reading Specialist, 
Air University. 
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were added: (1) the tachistoscope, or flashmeter, and (2) the read- 
ing rate controller, a pacing device developed by Dr. Guy T. Bus- 
well, then of the University of Chicago, after extensive research in 
how adults read. 

A high school student who does not have much of a reading 
habit of any kind is a good candidate for the type of developmental 
reading program the Air University developed for young adults. 
This course has been tried with seventh and eighth grade students 
with excellent results, but experience there indicatd that high 
school or early college is the best time to develop reading and 
study skills to a very high level. 

If the school can afford it, a minimum program should consist 
of twelve pacing instruments, twelve tachistoscopes, a clock timer, 
and a visual screener. Films have certain values, also. A great 
quantity of workbooks, test booklets, and calibrated practice ma- 
terials are also required. If economies must be effected, use one 
group tachistoscope instead of twelve individual ones. If further 
economies are required, eliminate everything except the printed 
tests and practice materials and the pacing instruments. 


REPRESENTATIVE INSTRUMENTS 

Eye-Movement Testing Instruments. The eye-movement electri- 
cal recorder is not available commercially. It is essentially a re- 
search instrument. The American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
formerly produced an excellent ophthalmograph (eye-movement 
camera) but has discontinued production because of low sales 
volume. The eye-movement viewing device is an inexpensive mir- 
tor arrangement for looking at eye-movements. One is made by 
Audio-Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5. The 
cost is one dollar. 

Instruments for Screening Vision. Visual screeners suitable for 
high school students are made by American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass.; Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Paul St., Roch- 
ester 2, N. Y.; and Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

These devices range from about $248 to $370. The higher 
priced models are fully enclosed with constant illumination. These 
devices measure visual acuity or keenness of vision at nearpoint 
(13 inches) and farpoint (20 to 26 ft.). Standard reading distance 
is 16 inches, so the 13 inch test is very effective for testing reading 
vision. The better instruments measure each eye separately as well 
as together. They also measure phoria or muscular strain upon 
extraocular muscles during reading. If strain is found to exist, 
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it can be corrected in some instances with special eye exercises 
called orthoptic training. In other cases it can be corrected with 
prismatic lenses. In extreme cases an opefation on the extraocular 
muscles is necessary to straighten the eyes and achieve binocular 
fusion. 

These screening instruments also test depth perception and 
color vision, but these visual functions have very little to do with 
the reading process. 

It is recommended that high schools have some type of visual 
screener, not only for the reading program, but in order to help 
with the driver training program and to inform the parents of 
those students who have substandard vision to take them to an 
eye specialist for corrective lenses or other necessary corrections to 
achieve visual efficiency. 

Flash Devices. Flash-meters or tachistoscopes are built by Key- 
stone View Co., Meadville, Pa.; Lafayette Instrument Co., North 
26th St., Lafayette, Indiana; Society of Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14; and Educational Developmental 
Laboratories, 33 Sunset Lane, Levittown, N. Y. An opaque type 
for one viewer only called a Tachitron is built by Stereo-Optical 
Co., 3539 North Kenton Ave., Chicago 7. Two inexpensive hand- 
operated tachistoscopic attachments are also built by SVE above 
and Audio Visual Research. Prices range from $1.50 to $89.50, but 
a high school program should have one costing at least $50. Be 
sure that ample practice materials are obtainable for the device 
you purchase. The best training materials are a digit series of 4 
to 9 digits and word groups of two to six words. Anything simpler 
than this is for elementary schools. A wide variety of materials 
is essential so students will not be able to memorize the combi- 
nations. 

Training Films and Metronoscopes. A metronoscope which 
was formerly produced by American Optical Company has been 
discontinued. This device presents groups of words to the reader, 
taking him left to right across the line. The metronoscope was 
designed primarily for elementary schools, but it has also been used 
at secondary levels. A “metronoscope on film” has been produced 
for high school and adult levels by the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, State University of Iowa. There are 14 films in the 
series and a manual and test booklet which accompany the films. 
These films rent for $50 for six weeks or sell for $125.00. A similar 
set of 17 films which are slightly more mature in reading level is 
the Harvard University Reading Films. Harvard University no 
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longer has a film center, so these films are reported to be distrib- 
uted by Harvard University Press, 44 Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. The purchase price is $240.00. Another set of films, called 
simply the “Harvard Films” were based on a different principle. 
These films resembled a pacing device on film without having the 
lines broken into groups of words. 

An adaptation of the metronoscope but also having charac- 
teristics of the pacer is the Controlled Reader built by Educational 
Developmental Laboratories. This is a special filmstrip projector 
which sweeps a beam of light across the line and also down the 
page on a filmstrip. A series of prepared filmstrips is available. 
This device costs $225.00 and has about 100 graded selections for 
high school or adult level as an accessory. 

Timing Devices. An ordinary clock with a sweep second hand 
can be used to time reading speed in minutes and seconds. How- 
ever, it is sometimes hard to convert time to words per minute. 
Reading Research Associates, 4 Payne Place, Normal, Ill., has an 
inexpensive clock dial adapter which gives reading speed in words 
per minute adapted to Readers Digest and certain other magazines. 
A Kodak dark room timer can be fitted with a special dial for 
direct reading of words per minute in standard magazines without 
having to count the words. 

Informational Films and Tape Recording. There are a number 
of films which were made to accompany textbooks. These films 
are designed to stimulate interest in reading and establish a com- 
mon background of concepts. There is another type of film which 
is intended to explain the reading process or to stimulate interest 
in reading. The following is not a complete list, but it illustrates 
the type of film which can be found in the latest issue of Educa- 
tional Film Guide or Educational Filmstrip Guide published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co., New York. Examples of these films are 
Better Reading by Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Improve Your 
Reading by Coronet Films, and Speeding Your Reading by Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange. The Educational Film Guide will give com- 
plete data for such films and your local film library will supply 
information on the nearest source. Films of this type are being 
produced at a rapid rate, so the monthly supplement of Educational 
Film Guide is the best source for recent releases. Your school li- 
brary is probably a regular subscriber to this guide. 

A tape recorder is a very helpful device for teaching pronunci- 
ation and expression in oral reading. Use the National Broad- 
casting Company Handbook of Pronunciation published by Thomas 
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Y. Crowell Co. ($4.50) as a guide to words frequently mispro- 
nounced. 

Reading Accelerators, Controllers, Pacers, Rateometers, Shadow- 
scopes, and Trainers. This group of instruments comprises the 
most universal and the most important instruments for high 
schools. With small variations these instruments are all “pacers,” 
that is, they give mechanical assistance to urging or leading the 
reader to step up his pace and thus benefit in a number of ways 
besides merely increasing his speed. At the Air University the 
writer installed 56 of these instruments in one large classroom and 
by alternating with a group of 56 in an adjoining room working 
on tachistoscopic training and comprehension development he was 
able with assistants to administer a laboratory for 112 students at 
a time. The pacing instrument has made large-class instruction 
possible and has reduced the heavy cost per pupil of most reading 
programs. 

The Reading Accelerator, built by Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, comes in two models. One has an 
electric motor, but the newer model is spring operated and requires 
no electrical hook-up. Speeds can be varied from very slow to about 
as fast as anyone cares to read. 

The Reading-Rate-Controller, formerly produced by Three Di- 
mension Division Co., but now by Stereo-Optical Co., 3439 North 
Kenton Ave., Chicago 41, was the original reading pacer designed 
by Dr. Guy T. Buswell. The original model required books or 
other reading material to be unleafed, but a newer model looks 
very much like other pacers and is, in the opinion of the writer, 
not an improvement in this respect over the original model. 

The Reading Pacer is built by Keystone View Co., Meadville, 
Pa. Unlike some of the others it has a thin pacing rod which is 
said to “lead” the reader down the page instead of pushing him. 
It has a wide range of slow to fast speeds. 

The Rateometer is built by Audio-Visual Research, 531 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago 5. This device covers up the print with a 
plastic shutter which can be controlled for speed. Like most of the 
other instruments, this one has a calculator to compute words per 
minute. This model is smaller and lighter than most of the others 
and the calculator is built in. 

The Shadow-Scope is built by Lafayette Instrument Co., North 
26th Street, Lafayette, Indiana. It uses a bright beam of light to 
pace the reader down the page. The beam is geared to move at an 
even rate across the entire page. 
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The Reading Trainer is built by Reading Trainer, 5811 River- 
view Blvd., St. Louis 21, Mo. This device uses a prepared reading 
selection which the reader views through a slot in the front of the 
machine. Then he turns the page over and runs the reverse side 
through, which presents a self-administered comprehension test. 
Duplicator stencils are available to supply reading material and 
tests. 


SELECTION OF A PACING INSTRUMENT 


Among the various pacing instruments, there is a big advantage 
if you can obtain your reading practice materials from local sources 
and do your own calibrating. Cost is not the main factor, but the 
ability to meet the interests of your students is basic. Stimulation 
and motivation during learning accounts for about 90 per cent of 
all success in developing reading skills, so interest by the student 
is a primary consideration. 

Another criterion for selection of an instrument is ease of opera- 
tion. These instruments range from one hand-movement besides 
turning the page to about five separate hand-movements for turn- 
ing a page. Other things being equal, the instrument which re- 
quires only one movement is better. Make your own “time and 
motion” study. A complicated machine may be good for arm 
calesthenics but it wears out the reader and he will soon abandon 
the instrument for just plain page turning without any instrument. 

The original Buswell “reading board” or controller required 
the book pages to be separated or unleafed. There was an impor- 
tant reason for this provision, but all subsequent designers seem 
to be completely innocent of the reasons. The unleafed or loose 
page is invaluable for the “weaning” process, or the transition 
period near the end of the training program. It is important to 
make a nearly complete transition from instrument-paced reading 
to self-paced reading, and the unleafed pages are almost essential 
for this purpose. Even if the instrument you buy requires no un- 
leafing, it is still advisable to unleaf the pages for the various steps 
in the weaning process. It is the opinion of the writer that instru- 
ments which permit reading without unleafing offer an administra- 
tive advantage but a training handicap. 
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Developing Word Mastery 


LauRA DUNKLIN 
Director, Summer Reading Clinic, Buffalo (N. ¥Y.) State Teachers College 
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Susan, aged five, was obviously malingering after three days at home with 


a cold. 

“Why don’t you want to go back to kindergarten?” asked her mother. 

“I don’t want to go to school. Miss Gray would put me in the furnace,” 
said Susan. 

Mother hurried to school, tentatively very angry, to talk with Susan’s 
teacher. 

Miss Gray, knowing Susan to be a truthful child, in her bewilderment over 
Susan’s statement, asked her principal for help. Together they recalled that 
just before Susan’s absence the principal had come to the room and said to 
Miss Gray, “A child that has been absent from kindergarten more than a cer- 
tain number of days should be dropped from the register.” 


USAN’S semantic difficulties were more dramatic, but not more 

real than the daily vocabulary problems of most school pupils. 
To be an able reader a high school pupil must know thousands 
of words. In each situation he must choose the suitable meaning 
from among the many meanings which the word has. While he is 
reading he must constantly understand new words from their con- 
text or he must extend his present understanding of known words 
to new but related meanings suitable in the context in which he 
finds them. He must discriminate between the different shades 
of meaning and feeling tone of synonyms. Like Susan, he will 
make errors of fact and judgment if he does not have a mastery of 
vocabulary for each situation, however competent he may be in 
all the other reading skills involved. 

A systematic plan for vocabulary teaching is needed in all 
situations which require reading. There is special need for teach- 
ing concepts and the words to express them whenever the teacher 
is introducing a new topic or assigning reading to be done. How- 
ever, only a relatively small number of very important words can 
be taught and used in class. Each pupil will need to add words 
to his own vocabulary. Only if he is interested in words and 
becomes an active collector of word meanings on his own will he 
develop an adequate vocabulary. To do this he must have some 
quick and effective methods of word study which he can and will 
use independently. 

The lessons in vocabulary development described here all fol- 
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low the same general plan: (1) arouse interest in the method of 
word study being presented, (2) practice for mastery of some spe- 
cific words through the use of this method, (3) give pupils a plan 
which they can carry on independently, (4) provide opportunities 
for progress reports and questions. While not all pupils will be- 
come active collectors of words, most of them will learn more words 
because they have a simple plan to follow when they come upon 
words they do not understand in their reading. 

Each approach to vocabulary teaching is inseparable from the 
others. A study of prefixes, roots, and suffixes improves word under- 
standing, perception, and spelling. A study of syllabication im- 
proves word recognition, word perception, and spelling. The way 
spelling is taught from the early grades through high school can 
either build or prevent good word perception and, phonetic and 
semantic analysis. 

Like the angler, the teacher of vocabulary must fish with bait; 
he has no net. His bait is the pupils’ natural interest in puzzles, 
their joy in discovering things for themselves, and their social 
interest. 


A PLAN FOR TEACHING THE WAy Worps ARE MADE 


Arousing Interest. Pupils enjoy discovering for themselves new 
ways of looking at words they already know. Discovering mean- 
ingful parts in known words seems to be especially enjoyable if 
the words have always been considered unbreakable units of 
meaning. Sample exercises follow. 


Exercise 1. What meaningful parts can you find in these words? How is the 
meaning of the word part related to the meaning of the whole word? 


secretary discover package 
apartment disappear fabulous 
cupboard disease cellar 


Exercise 2. Combine the prefixes of the first list with the roots of the second 
list to make words you already know. 


Prefixes Roots 
a-, ab-: away duc, duct: lead 
e-, ex-: out, from mov, mot: move 
in-, im-: in, into pel, pul: drive 
in-, im-: not port: carry 
pro-: forward spec, spect: look 


Exercise 3. The class works out together a list of five suffixes which they can 
use to make many other words. Each suffix is defined in the list. 

Exercise 4. The following outline of word forms is placed on the board and 
pupils decide which forms each word has. The outline given here shows one 
completed word study. 
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Word Forms 
Verb: produce 
Noun 
Person: producer 
Action: production 
Thing: product 
Adjective: productive 
Adverb: productively 
There will be sentences for each word written. There will sometimes be several 
forms for a single part of speech. For example, the noun forms of cred under 
Thing might include credit, credibility, credulousness, and their opposites. 


In these exercises, words should come from the pupils with few 
new ones suggested by the teacher. This new way of thinking 
about words can be lost if many unfamiliar words are introduced. 

Newspaper headlines provide magnificent words for catching 
the interest of boys, since these words report events in the affairs of 
men and are definitely out of the “sissy” class. 

Exercise 5. Pupils and teacher bring in newspaper headlines with words which 
contain prefixes, roots, and suffixes. For this exercise there is available a 
list of common word parts with their meanings. This list may be in one of 
the many vocabulary building books, on a mimeographed sheet, or on the 
blackboard for use in several lessons. A pupil puts on the blackboard a 
word he has brought and reads the headline. Pupils discuss the literal or 
part-by-part meaning of the word and then give a common meaning. Some 
pupils may be looking the word up in the dictionary to help with a state- 
ment of the meaning. Then the pupil who has brought in the word explains 
how it was used in his newspaper article. Students are encouraged to bring 
in older papers to give variety and to avoid everyone bringing the same 
headlines. (One headline read, “Supervisors reject proposal. . . .” This 
gave material for a profitable study.) 


Practice for Mastery of Specific Words. Each pupil should have 
a permanent list of prefixes, roots, and suffixes in a book or note- 
book to which he can refer as he studies words of this type. Pupils 
and teacher together can decide and indicate on this list all those 
elements which are to be memorized. A variety of words and 
word elements can be studied according to the plans listed above. 

Plan for Independent Work. Pupils need to understand that 
semantic analysis is a mature way of thinking about words and that 
the more they use this plan of study the larger their vocabularies 
will become. They need to realize, too, that each individual’s vo- 
cabulary development depends mainly upon his own efforts and 
that classroom practice can give him only a part of the vocabulary 
he needs. 

A notebook page may be started with the heading, Words Con- 
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taining Prefixes, Roots, and Suffixes. Entries on the page may fol- 
low this plan: 


Derision 
1.“This sports writer thinks the players deserved the derision of the 
crowd.” 
2. Prefix Root Suffix 
de: down ris: laugh (s) ion: act of 
3. Martha, discouraged by her classmates’ unkind derision, gave up her 


attempt to learn how to swim. 
4. ridicule, scorn, contempt. 


The items will always follow the plan above: 
1. The sentence in which the word was found. 
2. Meanings of the elements. 
3. Pupil’s own sentence about a real event he has known, using the word 
as used in sentence 1. 
4. The common meaning of the word as it is used in both sentences. 


It is suggested that the two inches at the left side of the paper 
be reserved for the word only. The student can cover the four 
entries about the word and study by self-recitation, checking at the 
left his right and wrong responses. 

Students may be guided to take short-cuts, writing for each 
word only the unknown entries. 

Progress Reports and Questions. As suitable words occur in the 
pupils’ reading, the teacher may mention them as good words for 
semantic analysis and for placement on the permanent lists. There 
may be definite dates for pupils to report on words they have dis- 
covered. The significant result is not the size of the word list but 
the attainment of new understanding of word structure and a 
method of working out the meanings of unfamiliar words in their 
reading. 


TEACHING THE VOCABULARY OF A NEw CONTENT UNIT 

Judy, reporting to her tenth grade history class, began, “Julius Caesar was 
the first Roman Emperor.” 

Miss Dixon objected. 

“It says that in our book, Miss Dixon.” 

“Yes, it does,” agreed several students. 

“Will you please read the sentence in which you found it?” requested 
Miss Dixon. 

Judy read, “It was Caesar who really established the Roman Empire and 
became its first emperor in fact if not in name.” 

“Now please read the black-face heading about Augustus on the next page.” 

Judy read, “Augustus, the first Roman Emperor.” 

In the discussion which followed the pupils learned a little more in that 
long and complex process of mastering the words of our language. 
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Arousing Interest. In a unit on “Business in the Middle Ages” 
the teacher wishes to teach the word capital, meaning money in- 
vested in a business for profit. She asks, “Have any of you ever in- 
vested any capital for profit?” The responses usually include 
lemonade sales and class projects to make money. 

Practice for Mastery. Class discussion of personal experiences 
make the specific meaning of the word clear. The teacher may 
call pupils’ attention to the word in the passage to be read and 
ask for an explanation of the sentence in which it occurs. Some- 
one may use the dictionary to help out and the class is then ready 
to put the word into a vocabulary list according to the four-item 
plan described above. 

Plan for Independent Work. Pupils are encouraged to check 
in their reading, and study thoroughly a few words in each unit 
which they do not understand. Some pupils make long lists of 
words and do nothing about them because the number is over- 
whelming. They should select for study the words which they have 
met most frequently in the past or those words which seem to be 
of great importance in the unit they are studying. 

Progress Reports. If there is an assignment of individual word 
lists the pupils can check their own words during class discussion. 
Since it would be impossible for the teacher to check so many 
words, pupils may be asked to list and number their words for 
a “spot-check.” They will then be asked to define or use in a 
sentence one of two of the words on their personal list as the 
teacher designates the number of the word upon which they are to 
be tested. 

All pupils need to learn word study skills which will increase 
their vocabulary as they read. The dependence of a word upon its 
context for meaning is made clear to pupils by exercises similar 
to the following: 

Explain each person’s meaning of good when he says, “Joe is a good man.” 
Joe’s pastor; Joe’s shop foreman; Joe’s gangster leader who depends upon Joe 
as a bodyguard. 


Practice in the use of context to determine word meanings is 
greatly needed, since most pupils must use this skill every day in 
reading every lesson or they will fail to understand what they are 
reading. 

The importance of discriminating the exact meanings of syno- 
nyms illustrated for the pupils is an exercise which they enjoy. 
Several pupils are chosen to be recorders of words brought in by 
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the others. All class pupils bring in alphabetized lists of words 
which can be used in place of a designated general word—said for 
example. The recorders make a section on a blackboard or chart 
for each letter of the alphabet and record words alphabetically as 
the lists are given to them. For each word handed in the finder 
must have a good sentence ready to read to the class. The sentence 
must picture a situation in which the word is appropriate. Ex- 
amples for said might include “Oh, I have lost Mother’s ring,” 
moaned Sue; and “Let us play, too,” clamored the small boys. 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


The Need for a Better Method of Spelling. Mental letter nam- 
ing during the writing of words is practiced by many poor spellers. 
Letter naming emphasizes rote memory rather than the helpful 
recognition of meaningful parts and the translation of spoken 
sounds into written syllables or letters. Pupils who use the inef- 
fective method of letter naming need help if they are to change 
to the more effective visual analysis and the recognition of phonetic 
elements and irregularities in learning to spell. Any pupil who 
is distracted by pronouncing a word as he writes it needs help. 

The Need for Help in Word Pronunciation. From one-tenth to 
one-fifth of the pupils in the average high school class experience 
some type of word recognition difficulty which prevents effective 
study. Many if not most of these pupils can learn to read words 
adequately if they are given enough of the kind of instruction they 
need. The teaching of phonics, syllabication, and word percep- 
tion requires some technical skill which high school teachers do 
not ordinarily have unless they have taken courses in the teaching 
of reading or have made a special effort to learn the techniques. 
It is most rewarding to a teacher to be able to give this kind of 
help when it is needed. 


SUMMARY 


A few of the many vocabulary needs of high school pupils have 
been described. The plan of teaching suggested includes four 
steps: Interest Development; Practice; Plan for independent study 
and Progress reports. Lessons in semantic analysis, content vocabu- 
lary, and discrimination of synonyms are suggested for all pupils. 
Special needs of some pupils for improvement in spelling and 
word pronunciation are described. Enlistment of the pupils’ in- 
terest and independent effort is considered to be more important 
than the quantity of material taught. 





The Seriously Retarded Reader 
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HAT is a retarded reader? A search of the literature would 

reveal a lack of unanimity in the definitions of a retarded 
reader. Each writer has his own criterion as a measure which 
represents a reading expectancy or capacity level. Yet a closer ex- 
amination will reveal a common core of thinking. The difference 
would be one of degree rather than kind. In general, the retarded 
reader is one whose reading level is significantly below his capacity 
level. 

The grade equivalent of a pupil’s mental age has been accepted 
by many as a reading expectancy or capacity level. The most 
reliable method of determining mental age is through the adminis- 
tration of an intelligence test which does not require any reading 
skill on the part of the pupil. The Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale is, without a doubt, the most valid and reliable in- 
telligence scale for this purpose. Its administration requires trained 
personnel. Subtracting five (5) from the mental age thus obtained 
will give a rough, but reliable, grade equivalent. This grade 
equivalent will represent an expectancy level at which the pupil 
should be reading. 

Some clinicians prefer to temper this reading expectancy level 
by other measures, such as the clinician’s judgment, grade equiva- 
lent of chronological age, ability to perform computational types 
of problems in arithmetic, grade equivalent as determined by the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test, etc. It is the writer’s 
opinion that the mental age, if it is the sole measure, should be 
tempered by the judgment of the clinician. 

Once the reading expectancy level has been determined, the 
next logical step is to determine the pupil’s actual reading level 
by the administration of one or two appropriate reading survey 
tests. The scores obtained should be translated into grade equiva- 
lents or into scores equivalent to the reading expectancy level. 
The degree to which the actual reading level is below the reading 
expectancy score determines, to a large measure, the degree of 
reading disability. The grade placement of the pupil, however, 
should be kept in mind. The retardation of one grade in the case 
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of a high school pupil is not so serious as a similar retardation in 
the case of a third grade child. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Once it has been determined that the pupil is retarded in 
reading, the next logical step is to analyze his reading skills. 
No remediation should be attempted until this diagnosis has 
been made. Among those skills or aptitudes to be evaluated are 
the following: 


Visual skills (such as acuity, fusion, muscular imbalance, etc.) 

Auditory skills (such as acuity, memory span, discrimination, etc.) 

Vocabulary (sight or recognition; hearing or understanding) 

Comprehension skills (words, phrases, sentences, larger units) 

Oral reading (accuracy, fluency, and comprehension) 

Specific comprehension skills (such as the ability to predict outcomes, to or- 
ganize, to evaluate, to get the main thought, etc.) 

Word attack skills (ability to use contextual, structural, phonetic, and con- 
figurational clues) 

Speed and flexibility of reading 

Spelling ability 

Attitudes (especially toward himself, school, and reading) 


THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


After diagnosis, the next logical step is the organization of 
an effective remedial program. If the remedial program is to be 
effective, certain guiding principles should be observed: 


1. The slogan of the remedial teacher should be: Test, Teach, Retest. 

2. Take the pupil as you find him; select materials and use methods suited to 
his needs. 

3.Do not overteach skills he has already acquired. 

4. Help the pupil to develop a wholesome attitude toward his disability. 

5. The remedial program should not be used as a disciplinary measure. 

6.A day by day diary of the remedial activities should be kept. 

7.The program should be organized so as not to classify the pupil in an 
embarrassing way. 

8. The teacher should give judicious praise for improvement shown. 

9.The teacher should help the pupil to avoid unduly extreme effort and 
fatigue. 

10.A pupil should be encouraged to read widely to ensure further growth in 
reading. 

11. The pupil should be made to understand that he learns to read by reading 
and, furthermore, that the reading process must be attacked actively. 


The above named principles are not complete, but it is the 
writer’s belief that a sufficient number has been given to form 
the basis of a sound remedial program. More than principles, 
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however, are needed. Adequate techniques must be employed 
and suitable materials must be available. 


REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES 


The Visual-Motor Approach. Dr. Albert J. Harris has out- 
lined an effective method that can be used with a disabled reader. 
Briefly, the method is as follows: 


1. The teacher selects not more than five new words. 

2.Each word is printed on a large card. 

$. Words should be selected from the pupil’s hearing or speaking vocabulary. 

4. The teacher holds up a card and pronounces the words. The pupils look 
at the word and say it out loud to themselves. (Spelling the word is not 
permissible.) 

5. The word is covered, and each pupil attempts to print or write the word 
from memory. 

6. The word is exposed and each pupil compares his word with the original. 
7. The above steps are repeated until all the words are learned. 

8. The cards are shuffled and presented to the pupil for rapid recognition. 
9.The pupils read a selection in which the words are met in meaningful 

context. 


The Kinesthetic or Tracing Method. This method may be 
used successfully, especially if the pupil does not seem to profit 
from other remedial techniques. A brief summary of the initial 
stage is given below. Anyone wishing to use the method should 
consult Dr. Fernald’s book.? Briefly, the initial stage of this 
method is as follows: 

1. Select a word the child wishes to learn. Be sure the word is in his hearing 
or understanding vocabulary. 

2.The word is written on a piece of oak-tag, 3”x 8”, with crayola. 

3. He pronounces each part of the word as he traces it with his index finger. 
4.He repeats this process until he can write the word from memory. 

5. He then uses the word or words in his story. 


6. The story is typed for him within a period of 24 hours and he reads it 
from print. 
7. The word is then filed under the proper letter in his word file. 


It should be evident to the remedial teacher that the above 
method is a method and not the method to be used. It may be 
valuable in building a stock of sight words, but later on the 
method must be supplemented by other methods. 

The Phonic Approach. While the phonic approach is not 
recommended as the method of teaching beginning reading, yet 
it may be used successfully as a method in treating the pupil 

1 How to Increase Reading Ability. New York: Longmans, Green and Oo., 1947. 


2Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. 
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with reading disabilities. To be used successfully, however, the 
pupil must demonstrate phonetic blending or fusion ability. This 
ability (phonetic blending) can be measured to a degree as follows: 
Take a word that is in the pupil’s hearing or understanding vocabulary and 
sound each part separately. For example, the word cat would be presented as 
kuh-ah-t. If the pupil recognizes the word, that alone is evidence of his ability, 
at least to a degree, to blend phonetic elements into a pronounceable unit. 
This test can be carried one step further by the use of nonsense words such 
as vap. 


Convinced that the pupil possesses blending ability, the re- 
medial teacher can then teach the sounds of consonants J, f, s, t, d, 
and the short sound of a. The following words may be presented: 
sat, bat, fat, sad. If he can pronounce them through blending, 
provided, of course, he does not already know them, there is reason 
to believe he can learn to read by phonic approach. 

It should be remembered at all times that a pupil who has a 
serious reading disability, has not, for one reason or another, 
profited from the instructional approach used in his room. This 
fact alone should be convincing evidence that another approach or 
other approaches should be tried. Again, it should be borne in 
mind that no one method is the method at the beginning of re- 
medial instruction, but it should be supplemented by other methods 
or a combination of methods. 


CONCLUDING PRINCIPLES 


In conclusion, it might be well to enumerate some principles 
that should serve as guiding posts in the remedial program. 


. Determine if the child is retarded in reading. Is he, according to his abili- 
ties, reading up to his expectancy level? 

.Do not attempt remediation until careful diagnosis has been made. 

. Adapt instructional materials and methods employed to the needs of the 
child. 

.It will be more profitable, usually, if methods other than those that have 
been employed in the classroom are used at the beginning of remediation. 
Don’t forget that the child usually associates failure with the approach 
used in his classroom. 
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. The child learns to read by reading. The process must be attacked actively. 
. Accept the child as you find him; remediation should be approached so as 
not to embarrass the child. 

- Above all, remember that you as his remedial teacher are dealing with a 
child who has met failure upon failure in much of his school work. 
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Special Reading Classes in the Oak Ridge 
High School 
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Public Schools 


K* 


EADING DEFICIENCIES may easily block effective partici- 

pation in class activities for many students, average or above 
in ability. The guidance department at Oak Ridge High School 
further corroborated this truism by careful examination of cumula- 
tive records and by conferences with individual teachers. Class 
size made individualized reading instruction in subject matter areas 
impractical. It was believed that concentrated instruction in read- 
ing for one semester would alleviate the difficulty for many of these 
students. As a consequence, the following program was initiated 
and is now in effect. 

The selection of students to be admitted to one of the two 
reading classes, which function concurrently, is governed to some 
extent by the limitation on the number of students who may be 
helped. Since the classes are not homogeneous, little grouping may 
be done, and much individualized instruction is required. Conse- 
quently, fifteen has been the maximum number recommended for 
each class, although exceptions to this rule have been made when 
conditions seemed to warrant. 

The guidance office personnel assume the responsibility of lo- 
cating and recommending students for the classes. ‘Teacher recom- 
mendations and parent and student requests are the primary bases 
for establishing a list for screening. Cumulative records are con- 
sulted for reading test scores from last previous achievement tests. 
Students whose reading scores are one year or more below grade 
level are noted as possible candidates. Those whose mental ages 
indicate that maximum growth in reading has been attained are 
dropped from the list. No student whose I.Q. is below 80 is taken 
unless he is able to read on a first grade level. Exceptions are made 
if it seems that the class would contribute to the total development 
of the individual. 

With these students on the list thus obtained the guidance 
counselor begins conferences in which the reading program is out- 
lined and the interest of the student is sought. Many students are 
already aware of their deficiency and are eager for the opportunity 
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to receive help; however, some students are reluctant to take the 
course because it would mean giving up some other desirable class. 
Parents of all these students are consulted by the guidance coun- 
selor, and family conferences are recommended before decisions are 
made. No student is ever forced to take the class. If after careful 
screening there is doubt on the part of the counselor or the reading 
teacher as to the advisability of the class for a given student, the 
student is invited to the class for the initial testing program, the 
results of which are the determining factor. 

At the beginning of the semester any student whose vision has 
not been screened with the telebinocular has this test administered 
by the teacher. All students whose hearing has not been previously 
tested have audiometer tests administered by the speech and hear- 
ing therapist. Tests of silent reading are administered to all stu- 
dents. The Iowa Silent Reading Test, New Edition, is the test 
currently being used. The Elementary Test is usually used for 
all students at the beginning of the semester. All students take 
oral vocabulary tests at the beginning of the semester. These tests 
are teacher-constructed using written material at the various grade 
levels. The grade level recorded for the student is based on a 
95% recognition and pronunciation of words in the material at that 
grade level. 

At the beginning of the semester each student fills out a teacher- 
constructed questionnaire designed to reveal the student’s interests 
in many areas, e.g., hobbies, vocations, movies. These completed 
questionnaires assist the teacher in guiding the student’s reading. 

An attempt is made to make the reading classroom a genuine 
reading room through materials available for browsing. Current 
periodicals, pamphlets, catalogues, and newspapers, including the 
latest school paper, are kept invitingiy arranged on a shelf and are 
changed regularly. A bulletin board carrying seasonal pictures, 
subject matter information, study suggestions, announcements, or 
other timely material is changed daily. When a student’s name ap- 
pears in the local or school paper, the item is conspicuously posted 
with the student’s name underscored in red. An unabridged dic- 
tionary has a place of honor on a small table with its own chair, 
and there are several smaller dictionaries available. 

Each student has a folder, kept in a file drawer to which he 
has full access, in which he places all test results, profiles, charts 
of daily work, daily papers, and his reading list. 

At the beginning of the semester the teacher has a conference 
with each student during which the student is informed as to the 
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results of his oral and silent reading tests. On the basis of his 
responses to the questionnaire the teacher helps the student make 
out his own individual reading list. From many sources the teacher 
has compiled titles of books of high interest with vocabulary levels 
beginning with the second grade. Many of these books are available 
in the high school library. Others are in the public library. The 
books on the student’s list, on his own vocabulary level, are marked 
as to location. The student keeps this list in his folder except 
for visits to the library. Also during this conference the teacher 
determines what study material, usually of the work-text type, that 
the student will use, and he is given explicit instructions as to 
how to use the material. Frequently he is able to make a chart 
on which to keep a daily record of his progress. This chart is kept 
in his folder. 

The teacher spends a part of every class period working with 
individual students, who receive individual assignments. Upon 
the completion of a book and at mid-term, the student takes an 
oral vocabulary test and is informed of his progress. One com- 
mercial test is used, namely, William S. Gray’s Standardized Oral 
Reading Paragraphs. Diagnostic tests, such as the one accompany- 
ing Read Magazine, are administered at mid-term also. 

Students whose chief difficulty is lack of speed are instructed in 
the use of the Reading Rate Controller and take turns using it. 
They keep individual charts of articles read and the speed setting 
of the machine. 

The teacher does small group work with students reading on 
or above seventh grade level. This work involves developing skills 
in reading paragraphs, chapters, newspapers, poetry, and novels. 
Students’ textbooks in other classes are most frequently used in 
teaching the techniques of chapter and paragraph reading. 

Students on or above a fifth grade reading level take a rate- 
comprehension test once a week and graph the results. 

Some work is done with the group as a whole. The tachisto- 
scope is used about ten minutes on three days per week in classes 
where careless reading is a major problem. The lessons begin 
with nouns, followed by the Dolch basic vocabulary, phrases, 
phrase-sentences, and sentences. 

From ten to fifteen minutes daily is devoted to word recog- 
nition techniques, including phonics, structural analysis, and 
configuration. 

Occasional trips are made to the library for browsing and se- 
lection of books. 
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The public librarian has been most cooperative about moving 
books of high interest and low vocabulary from the juvenile sec- 
tion to the teen-age reading room before the class visits. Many 
students have never visited the public library. Some obtain library 
cards for the first time; some check out books, while others browse. 

The saleswoman in the book department of a local department 
store is a gracious hostess to the class when they spend an hour 
there “just looking.” Some students have never before had the 
experience of browsing in a book store. 

At the end of the semester students on or above a seventh grade 
reading level take the Jowa Silent Reading Test, New Edition, 
Advanced Test. Others take the Elementary Test. A final oral 
vocabulary test is administered. During a final conference the stu- 
dent presents his folder showing his progress. Occasionally, after 
examination of test results it seems advisable, when there is mutual 
agreement between teacher and student, for the student to continue 
the reading course for another semester. The majority of students, 
however, take the reading class for only one semester. A maximum 
of one credit may be earned in reading at the rate of one-half credit 
per semester. 

Careful records are kept by the teacher as to the progress of 
each student. The results of the program have been most gratifying. 

Since the initiation of the high school reading classes, an in- 
tensive reading laboratory arrangement has been established in each 
of the feeder junior high schools. It is hoped that in the future 
there can be greater coordination of the reading activities at these 
two levels which will lead to an uninterrupted sequence of develop- 
mental reading for every student. 





The Multi-Level Approach to Meeting 
Individual Differences in Reading 


Don H. PARKER* 
Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University 
KX 


Be is the report of an experiment with 228 pupils in grades 
three through nine and is actually an abridgment of the writ- 
er’s unpublished “Report to the School Superintendent on the 
Bradford Better Reading Program, 1951-52.” The locale is a some- 
what socio-economically underprivileged county of 12,000 popula- 
tion, forty miles south of Jacksonville, Florida. 


THE SETTING OF THE STUDY 


What? An attack on the problem of how to raise the reading 
level of 3000 children as quickly as possible and provide an im- 
proved learning-to-read situation for oncoming pupils in grades 
1 through 12. 

Who? The Pupils: Specifically, this paper will report on 228 
pupils in five white schools, grades 3 through 9, the starting point 


of the Bradford Better Reading Program. 

The Teachers: A group of teachers and administrators, most of 
whom were eager to experiment with changes in their procedures 
toward making a better reading situation for their pupils; a spe- 
cially employed reading consultant, the writer. 

How? Step one was the decision of the administration to begin 
work primarily with the 2300 white pupils of the county, grades 1 
through 12. Step two was a decision by the reading consultant 
with the administration to obtain the test scores of the present 
reading levels (comprehension and vocabulary) of each child in 
grades 3 through 12, leaving the study of grades 1 and 2 for the 
following year. To measure this, the Iowa Every Pupil, Test A, 
Silent Reading Comprehension was used in grades 3 through 6; 
the Diagnostic Reading Tests: Survey Section, in grades 7 through 
12. These were given during the second month of the fall semester. 

Tests Results. Test results for 584 students in grades 7 through 
12 attending the largest consolidated school in the county verified 
the feelings of administrators and teachers as to spread between 
present reading ability and capacity. In spite of I.Q’s within the 
range of “average” (mean approximately 97), median scores on the 

* Formerly director of the Reading Center, Charlotte (N. ©.) Public Schools. 
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comprehension of easy, story-type material ranged as high as 41 
per cent below the medians of children in the same grade in the 
general population of the southeastern United States. When com- 
pared with children in eastern public schools, medians ranged as 
high as 46 per cent below the general population in the same grade. 


TABLE | 


Comparison of Bradford Median Reading Series with Southeastern 
and Eastern Public School Medians 








Per Cent Below Per Cent Below 

Grade No.Pupils S.E. Median Eastern Median 
7 118 37 41 
8 97 16 38 
9 90 41 46 
10 122 13 23 
ll 96 6 13 
12 61 2 10 





Read table as follows: The median reading score for the 118 pupils in the seventh 
grade of the Bradford study was 37 per cent below that (the norm) of southeastern 
pupils and 41 per cent below that of eastern pupils. 

While a number of tentative conclusions may be drawn from 
these figures, the most interesting would seem to be that as students 
progressed through high school, the poorer readers dropped out. 
Those left at graduation time were nearly comparable in reading 
ability to other graduating seniors throughout the country. 

An example of the amount of frustration some students un- 
doubtedly felt in dealing with their daily studies may be seen in 
the fact that in the seventh grade, the reading levels ranged from 
second grade through twelfth grade—a span of ten grade levels of 
reading ability in a single grade. In this group of 118 students, only 
24 per cent scored at the level matching the one textbook offered 
in social studies, English and other subjects, while 11 per cent 
found it too easy and therefore unchallenging. 

The 228 children who participated in a direct attack on their 
reading difficulties were located in five different schools and com- 
prised the entire classroom group at each grade level. No children 
were taken outside the classroom for special help. Each child par- 
ticipated in a developmental reading program suited to his present 
independent reading level at the same hour as his classmates. 

The Specific Problems. Problems were ranked in the following 
order of importance: 

1. To meet the child’s present reading age level with materials 





1 
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not foo far removed from his present chronological age and interest 
level. 

2. To provide a succession of materials graded gradually upward 
so that as his reading ability grew he could seek and attain pro- 
gressively higher reading level goals. 

3. To offer materials that would provide a “balanced ration” 
for growth in reading in the fundamental factors influencing com- 
prehension and speed. 

4.To provide a method of recording progress that would have 
the highest motivational value in point of competition with his 
own past achievement without placing too great a premium gn 
competition with others. 

5.To arrange materials so that procedures were as self-ad- 
ministering as possible, thus fostering a feeling of responsibility 
for one’s own destiny in reading improvement. (Lack of respon- 
sibility is often found to be associated with poor reading.) 

6. To arrange procedures by which students needing specific 
remedial help in a particular phase of reading (vocabulary, phonics, 
word attack, etc.) could receive such help without taking too much 
of the teacher’s time for a particular individual. 


How THE PROBLEMS WERE MET 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3: Comprehension Factor. A series of work books 
was selected offering materials graded from one through twelve. [3] 
Each contained approximately 40 selections followed by compre- 
hension questions, broken down into five major factors of reading 
comprehension. The factors were understanding ideas, interpreting 
ideas, organizing ideas, understanding words, and studying words. 
Each book (two of each grade level) was cut apart, with each of the 
40 selections stapled into a separate folder cut from heavy brown 
wrapping paper; the teacher’s answer key for the particular se- 
lection was pasted in the back of the folder. (The use of regular 
manila file folders and keys pasted on separate cards has subse- 
quently proven more desirable.) Since the student recorded his 
answers in his own notebook, the same folder could be used suc- 
cessively by any number of students. Thus, a teacher was able to 
offer a set of basal reading laboratory materials ranging in grade 
level from one through twelve to a class of 30 or 40 students, pro- 
viding 40 interesting reading selections at each grade, for the cost 
of only two work books at each level. Colors were used to dis- 
tinguish grade levels and since there was no other way of identi- 
fying them, grade levels at which the student was currently reading 
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were of little concern. Materials which often looked childish in 
their original bindings took on a somewhat more mature char- 
acter in their separate bindings. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3: Speed Factor. To emphasize the need for speed 
in many reading situations while keeping comprehension fairly 
high, another sort of work book [4] was treated in a similar manner, 
breaking its separate exercises down into individually usable folders 
with self-correcting keys. In addition to these 3-minute “speed 
runs” timed by the teacher, time was always kept on the previously 
described comprehension-building materials. 

No. 4: Motivation. A Reading Progress Chart on which daily 
results of reading comprehension and speed could be entered, re- 
sulting in a plotted curve, was kept by each pupil. These charts 
were posted on the wall and showed not only how the pupil ad- 
vanced, but also how he compared with others. It was noted that 
where emphasis was not balanced between both these factors (self- 
comparison and comparison with others) by the teacher, pupils 
tended to over-emphasize the latter. Some even went so far as to 
“forge” answers. While this was rare, it pointed up the need for 
balanced emphasis. 

No, 5: Procedure. Pupils were placed heterogeneously in groups 
of 3 to 6 around tables where available or simply by re-seating in 
the regular classroom during laboratory periods. A group leader 
was appointed or elected for each group. His functions ranged 
from being a mere “name” to being a top-flight teaching assistant. 
It is here that a great deal of flexibility entered the program. Some 
teachers were able to delegate responsibility, according to the child’s 
ability to take it, rather well. Others did not feel secure enough 
to achieve this. On nearly every case, group leaders procured and 
filed materials for their colleagues, saving time and confusion. 
Laboratory periods lasted between 45 minutes and one hour. Those 
completing the basic comprehension or speed work did free reading 
from the classroom library or played various games [1] designed 
for building the various reading skills. Since all timing (except the 
3-minute “speed runs”) was done by the students from a large wall 
clock with a sweep-second hand, visible to all students, it was theo- 
retically possible for the entire class to conduct itself (after the 
initial sessions) without the aid of a teacher. Naturally, this left 
the teacher free to rove about the classroom, helping where par- 
ticularly needed, etc. The calculation of each day’s scoring also 
afforded excellent practice in the four arithmetic fundamentals. In 
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the lower grades, a self-help conversion chart was used but it was 
interesting to note the child’s eagerness to discard the conversion 
chart as soon as he had mastered the arithmetical processes needed. 

No. 6: Specific Remedial Help. To accomplish this, two basic 
sets of work books were employed, one [2] to serve in grades seven 
and up. The other [5] in grades three through six. These allowed 
the individual student to have extended drill on such things as 
the sound of short “i,” if this happened to be troubling him, or 
on consonant blends, phonograms, and other word attack elements. 
Vocabulary building was handled in a similar manner. Materials 
were well illustrated, directions simple; teacher’s keys in the back 
of the folder made these materials also nearly self-administering. 
Other word games such as mentioned above added materially to the 
motivation of these individuals. In some classrooms, temporary 
remedial groups were formed; in others, these remedial materials 
were used by members of the regular group as their needs became 
apparent from a pupil-teacher discussion of the daily Reading 
Progress Chart. The chart thus became both diagnostic as well 
as motivational. 


RESULTs AND CONCLUSIONS 


The instructional phase of the reading laboratory program did 
not get under way until the second semester. Total hours of labora- 
tory work averaged 24 for the elementary grades and 31 for the 
junior high groups. The range was 15 to 40 hours. While time 
was a factor, the outstanding gains were made, in the opinion of 
the writer, by the classes in which the teacher gave the greatest 
amount of responsibility and opportunity for self-direction to the 
pupils. Conversely, where teachers were more authoritarian, gains 
were less. Naturally, the degree to which self-directed procedures 
could be used varied by grade level. For example, it was possible 
for the teacher to leave students by themselves on many occasions 
at the 9th grade level, whereas at the 3rd and 4th grade levels, it 
was necessary for the teacher to circulate continually, helping first 
one and then the other. The idea of having the better readers help 
the slower ones was used by some. 

Since there was an eight-month lapse between initial testing 
and re-testing, with the developmental reading program in be- 
tween, it can reasonably be assumed that normal progress by chil- 
dren of average intelligence would result in a measurable .8 year 
gain. Alternate forms of the original tests were used in re-testing 
and it was assumed for the purposes of this study that anything 
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over a .8 year gain could be attributed to the effectiveness of the 
work. This seemed more than reasonable, in fact, since none of the 
means of the various groups were up to grade level, indicating that 
reading growth had been steadily decelerating during the past sev- 
eral years rather than going ahead at normal expectancy. Table 
2 indicates extent of gains made, ranges of gains, average gains, 
and average learning capacities of the lower and upper grade 
groups. 


TABLE 2 
Reading Gains Made by the Bradford Pupils 





Grades 3-6 Grades 7-9 
N=115 N=113 
Per cent gaining .8 school years, or more 37.5 wee 
Range in gains (among means of whole 
classes) in school years 
Average gain (difference between means of pre- 
and post-tests) in school years 


Average 1.Q. (California Mental Maturity Test) 





* Study-type comprehension 

** Story-type comprehension 

It will be noted that a significantly larger percentage of junior 
high pupils than elementary made gains beyond expectancy. The 
spread of gains was also greater for the upper grades, as was the 
total average gain. While the learning capacity of the junior high 
group averaged five I.Q. points higher than that of the elementary, 
it is unlikely that this could account for more than a small part of 
the difference in reading improvement they evidenced. It would 
seem that as presently used, the reading laboratory program is 
better adapted to the needs of the adolescent than the elementary 
child. Possibly its appeal from the standpoint of the opportunity 
for self-direction in the classroom meets the need of the adolescent 
to break away from the adult. Possibly more supportive techniques 
need to be developed for the lower grades with the same or dif- 
ferent materials. 
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An All-School Approach to Improving 
Reading and Study Habits 


PHYLLIs ABBOTT PEACOCK 
Needham Broughton High School, Raleigh, N. C. 


KR 


Feasting = most members of the faculty of Needham Brough- 
ton have for years recognized that every teacher is a teacher 
of reading, and although some individual teachers of various sub- 
jects have taught “how-to-read-for-this-subject” with outstanding 
success, most of the organized procedures of recent years have been 
conducted within the English department: remedial reading classes, 
“interest” courses in literature, and a leisure-reading program 
in which each English teacher assisted each pupil to find enjoyable 
but challenging books on his reading level. It was clear, however, 
from opinions expressed by students, teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators, that the area of reading-for-study, including study 
habits, demanded concerted attention. 

Acting upon the recognition that every teacher of every sub- 
ject is obligated to do more than verbalize about good study habits 
—that it is the function of every teacher to provide practice in study 
skills—the faculty adopted, in 1954, a triple approach to the 
problem: 

1.A General Plan involving class exercises in study skills was 
provided for use in such classes as mathematics, language, science, 
and history. Every teacher also received a copy of the booklet 
How to Study in High School by Lois Lynn Hardy.* 

2. A detailed mimeographed Unit on Study Skills with emphasis 
on reading-for-a-purpose was provided for every pupil in English 
classes (correlated with the Hardy booklet). 

3. Enough copies of How to Study in High School were pur- 
chased for each English teacher’s largest class and in turn used 
by all his smaller classes, insuring economical and maximum use. 

Space will allow presentation of the General Plan only. 


GENERAL PLAN 


Subject teacher: 





This course: 
* Published by Pacific Books, Palo Alto, California. 
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Student question: Exactly what am I supposed to “get out” of this course? 
What are the Habits of Mind, the Attitudes, the Skills, in addition to 
information that I am expected to obtain? 

Note to teacher: Students should list these aims in their own words after 
thorough discussion. These aims should be placed at the head of the subject 
section in their notebooks. 

Student question: How does the textbook in this course help me to find what 
I need? 

Note to teacher: After explanation of glossary, indexes, charts, etc., designated 
pupils might conduct How-to-Find-It Quizzes, involving more than the use 
of indexes. 

Student question: How can I use the class time in this course most wisely? 

Note to teacher: The pupils list in their notebooks the instructor’s suggestions 
or those worked out by class and teacher together. The points below are 
merely indicative; each instructor will arrange his own list. 

Listening requirements. In some courses teachers will not repeat, not be- 
cause they are unkind, but because they are training students to be careful 
listeners. Force your mind to listen. 

Where homework is necessary, the instructor should check the Time 
Schedule, made in the English Unit, which has been signed by the parent 
or guardian and posted in the notebook. 


ACTIVITIES 


These will be changed or added to by the instructor. Some 
possibilities follow: 
. Pupils construct Charts entitled Wise Use of Class Time in... 


. Committees create Bulletin Board displays entitled 
Care of Equipment in 
Lab Procedures in 








. Lists: Membership in this group involves these responsibilities: 


a. e. 
b. f. 
c. g- 
d. h. 

. Certain pupils may choose to do a series of cartoons on wise use of class 
time in..............With special emphasis on listening, asking questions, and 
keeping assignments. 

. In most subjects, volunteers should make a huge poster listing new words, 
the meanings of which are essential to the understanding of the subject. 
The meanings of words on this vocabulary poster can often be dramatized 
or pictured. In languages, English, etc., small cards may be made: WORD 
—one side, MEANING—reverse side. Cards are added with each new 
learning and reviewed weekly. 

. Pupils might well make spelling posters of words often used in the 
course, and frequently give drills and tests on these words. Eventually, 
mastery of the common words most often used in the subject should be 
required. 
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Student question: Why do some people in my class finish assigned reading in 
half the time and know it better than I do? 
Students can learn to read better and faster with practice. A Reading 
Progress Chart is kept in the English Unit by every pupil. 
Reading for Main Ideas: In all courses where textbooks are used in the 
course one period should be given once or twice a week for pupils to do 
the exercise on p. 21 in How to Study in High School (the booklet every 
subject teacher has). 
The subject teacher selects the textbook chapter or material and esti- 
mates time to be given. (If a chapter, the entire period perhaps.) 
When the time signal is given by the instructor, the pupil 
1. Looks through the pages assigned. 
2. Writes down the chapter title. 
3. Writes down briefly what he thinks he will obtain from these pages, 
in his own words. 
4. Lists section headings. 
5. Lists titles of pictures, diagrams. 
6. Summarizes main ideas of each section in 1-3 sentences. 
7.Summarizes main idea of whose chapter. 
8. Hands in to pupil committee or teacher for comment. 
Student question: Why do I have to write something down while studying? 
Can’t I just remember the material by looking at it? 
No, because writing notes or making lists or writing equations or formulas 
makes one THINK and thinking is studying. Psychologists say that in 
study one must be active, e.g., re-phrase sentences, make simple dia- 
grams, or work sample problems. 
Student question: If the class practice above was for main points only, what is 
genuine Study-Type reading? 
Some pointers on Study-Type reading: 
1. Copy instructor’s assignment carefully into notebook, asking ques- 
tions if necessary in class, underlining the key words. 
Get complete understanding of what is to be done. 
.At home, read this notebook assignment twice. 
. If reading is the assignment: 
a. Read once for main ideas. This is fast reading. 
Make visual devices if possible. 
b. Read again to get visualization of the points, to make notes of 
the big points. Put the subordinate points briefly under each. 
c. Close book. Jot down key words of main points with major sub- 
divisions. Check with your “b” notes. 
d. Now tackle the vague or hard sections—points you couldn't re- 
member in the “c” recall above. 
e. Make rough diagrams or charts. 
f.Put a few important new words on small vocabulary cards like 
those used in language and English classes with meaning on re- 
verse side. Make a game of learning these—alone or with class- 
mates. 
g. Pretend you are the teacher. Looking at the section titles, turn 
each into a question. 
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Try to answer your own question aloud. If troubled, read again, 
question yourself again, recite aloud, review weak points. 

Student question: How do I go about reading materials not in the textbook? 
Everything depends on the purpose of this reading. What does the 
assignment seem to suggest is the purpose? A few examples follow: 

For main ideas: Read rapidly all the way through the article. Go back 
to the section that seems to express the main point most clearly. Read 
this part carefully, writing the idea down. 

Title of article author 





Title of magazine » Gate OF MA gQaZiMe.nnecccncnennuen 
Main Point: 














For specific facts; Skim down the page making the eyes hit more or less 
the center of each line until you find what you are looking for. Now 
go very slowly. When you are sure you have it, say it to yourself, write 
it down in your own words, but get it right. 

To find material: Check table of contents to be sure the material is in the 
book. Skim the chapter by reading subheads and topic sentences uatil 
you find what you need. 





Title of book page 
Notes on material 














For the first few weeks at least, every report on magazine reading, refer- 
ence reading, etc., should have this note attached by pupil to prove his 
improved habits: 
I skimmed the page. 
I tried to make my eyes hit general center of lines until I found what 
I needed. 
Then I read slowly. 
I repeated to myself. 
I wrote it in my own words below. 
I have indicated all data needed about my source. 
Student question: How can I get all this work done and still have time for my 
other interests? 
Hints from Scholastic (February 24, 1954) : 
1. Budget! Make arrangements with Father Time. 
2. Every fact learned in class means one less to learn on your own 
time. Listen! 
8. Decide which assignments to do at school because they need labora- 
tory or library facilities. 
4. At home, hang up a sign “do not disturb.” 
5. Plunge! At home, the hardest job is getting started. 
Go regularly to a cleared table or desk. 
6.“Tackle the toughies” first. 
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